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HAT a host of long-past and 
almost forgotten events come 
trooping before my mental vi- 
sion at sight of those three 
words. In fancy I see an old- 
fashioned Ohio town, strung 
along one principal street and 
boasting only one building 
more than two stories in 
height. At the end of the row of houses on one 
side of the street is situated an unusually preten- 
tious brick building labeled ‘‘Town Hall,” and 
next to it a very much smaller one, from the front 
of which hangs a sign announcing the office of the 
Port Discovery New Hra. I can hear the thud and 
rattle and bang of the old Washington hand press 
inside, and in my abstraction I seem to know that 
soon there will appear another issue of what is at 
once the hope and the despair of most of the deni- 
zens of the town—the New Fra itself.. Not the 
despair of all of them, however, for in my youthful 
eyes there was no brighter sheet and no greater 
man than were embodied in this same newspaper 
and its editor. 

They had arrived in our midst a year or so 
before the time to which I allude and had been 
warmly welcomed. They could not have come 
otherwise, for it had been necessary for the busi- 
ness men of the town to advance the money which 
severed them from firm if not fond attachments 
elsewhere, the money to be repaid in advertising 
when the paper got started. The outfit had out- 
lived most of its usefulness in a larger town near 
by, and, as I look at matters now, was not much to 
speak of. There was an old Washington hand 
press, a Model job press, a few fonts of job type, 
some fifty pounds of body type with a consumptive 
look in its face, and about a dozen type cases. I 
believe there was also a rickety old case-rack which 
had to be attached to the wall to prevent its lurch- 
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ing forward, but soon after it was put up some 
careless person leaned against it and it crashed to 
the floor, never to be restored again to its former 
state of uselessness. 

It was a slow-old town, nearly a century old, to 
which they had come as pioneers in their line, and 
nothing ever seemed to happen in it or near it. In 
the twenty years of recollection I have of it the 
only exciting events which disturbed its peace were 
the killing of a man on a railroad crossing and the 
suicide of another at a lodging house —/Z/e lodging 
house, rather, for there was only one in the town. 
Since I came away there has been one other suicide, 
and, I believe, rather a disastrous fire. However, 
these things happened after the town grew more 
important and years after Sikes had measured up 
his dups., cashed his string, and gone to the berth 
he always said was being reserved for him on the 
Heavenly Messenger. 

So the only thing left for him in his time was to 
manufacture his news, and manufacture it he did 
indeed. He wrote tales of hunting expeditions on 
surrounding farms, everything from a lame sheep 
to elephants and walruses figuring in the enumera- 
tion of the game he ‘‘ bagged.” He devoted columns 
to advocating grand parades in honor of important 
events and described them in glowing terms after 
the time had passed when they were supposed to 
have occurred. He was loyal to the town from 
first to last, and lied assiduously about its great- 
ness. In these ways he kept people wondering 
what would be done next, and while it lasted they 
gave themselves up to pleasant anticipation. 

It could not go on indefinitely so, however, and 
after a time Sikes began to tire of his task. Per- 
haps, too, his resources in’ the way of sensations 
had become exhausted. His field was a small one 
and the gleanings therefrom smaller still. He was 
in nearly everybody’s debt, and he could not move 
to another town; so the only thing left to him was 
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to stay and go deeper into the seemingly bottomless 
pit. There were more saloons in the town than 
establishments of any other kind, and perhaps that 
was why Sikes patronized them most. He was a 
fair-minded man and believed in treating all alike. 
As his periods of communion with the flowing bowl 
became gradually longer, less attention was paid to 
the New Fra, and it also began to droop. From 
appearing regularly on Friday of each week, it 
would come out on Saturday instead, and some- 
times not until the following Monday or Tuesday. 
Oftentimes Sikes would wander uncertainly in for 
the first time in the week at its very close, and if 
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At the end of one week which I recall, Sikes failed 
to ‘‘show up” at all and the ‘‘ force” had to de- 


pend entirely upon itself. We got the paper out, 
and it was not much later than usual, though that 
is rather an indefinite term. In order to facilitate 
matters, when we had the forms on the press one 
of several young men who happened in was em- 
ployed to fold the papers as they were printed, and 
then they were passed to another who wrote the 
names of the subscribers on each as they appeared 
in alphabetical order in the mailing list. This was 
the first occasion on which Sikes was not present to 
do tne writing himself, and that is why Iam able 
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the feeble efforts toward getting it out which had’ 


been made by the two boys, who still remained loyal 
to him, did not meet with his approval, everything 
had to be gone over again, and there might not be 
any issue at all that week. Four of the eight 
pages were home print, and owing to the scarcity of 
type they had to be set up two at a time, there 
being supposedly two press days each week. If the 
week waned before the first form was distributed 
and the second set up, and the editor happened to 
need the money which would be due on advertising 
when the paper came out, he would print the same 
pages on both the ‘‘inside” and the ‘‘outside,” 
and let it go at that. As he was seldom in any 
other condition than ‘‘short,” this often occurred. 





to remember it so well. It was a simple thing in 
itself, this mailing list, but it needed to be under- 
stood to be fully appreciated. The names of the 
subscribers appeared under their proper classifica- 
tion as to location, those which had been discontin- 
ued being indicated only by a small cross placed 
before them. This made the list look more impos- 
ing when shown to an advertiser, if such a pro- 
ceeding became necessary, and had caused no 
trouble up to that time. We did not know what 
the crosses meant, however, nor, of course, did the 
young man who was writing the list. Asa result, 
when the papers were all printed there remained 
about one-third of the names of subscribers to 
whom there were none to send. We could not 
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understand it, but thought the neglected ones might 
not notice the omission and decided not to say any- 
thing to Sikes when he arrived. He came in the 
next day and was pleased to hear that the week’s 
edition was already in the post office. He was not 
nearly so pleased, however, when he went there 
and was confronted with a bundle of papers ad- 
dressed to dead and departed citizens and the 
information that many subscribers had failed to 
receive any at all. 

The last time the Vew Lra and its editor were 
themselves again was the week after he was 
arrested by the proprietors of a livery stable for 
an alleged attempt to decamp with a team and 
buggy with which he was making a collecting tour. 
He was tried on the charge before the mayor and 
was acquitted. Every page of the next issue of 
the Vew Era was filled with woodcuts of the rudest 
description, yet giving evidence of some slight 
degree of skill in their execution, which depicted 
the owners of the team and their supporters in 
most outlandish garb and with no uncertain com- 
ment, all so skillfully disguised so far as actual 
personal reference was concerned as to make 
retaliation impossible. A copy of that issue still 
commands a premium in the town. This seemed 
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to be but an expiring gasp, for he became daily 
more neglectful of his business and the Vew Era 
was in evidence only as is a flag of distress waving 
from the mast of a sinking ship. The town was 
no longer pleased, no longer indulgent, no longer 
tolerant, and knowing this Albert Sikes one day 
laid down and died. 

His memory is a sad one, more so to the men 
who in later years have attempted to fill the station 
in the life of the town which his departure left 
vacant than to anybody else. ‘There have been 
newspapers published there since which have been 
deserving of the term—newspapers filled with 
readable news, well edited, well printed and pub- 
lished on time. But they would not do. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you get out a paper like Albert Sikes got 
out,” have said the people. ‘‘ He laid around town 
all week until Friday night, and then went to his 
office and gave us a better paper than any two men 
together have done since.” 

‘‘Perhaps he did,” we acknowledged sadly in 
our turn. ‘‘Perhaps he did. It is too bad he isn’t 
here now to hear about it himself.” 
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THE DEMAND FOR A CYLINDER JOBBER. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when the writer 
was serving his apprenticeship on the inky 
end of a hand press, and sighing for promotion to 
the superior work of kicking a quarto Gordon, 
pressmen were wont at times to remark on the 
desirability of making a treadle job press with a 
cylinder, or so as to operate like a cylinder, as far 
as feeding and delivery of the sheet were con- 
cerned. Very many printers have had the same 
thought since that time, and doubtless many have 
wondered why such a press was not made and mar- 
keted, since it is manifestly a waste of time for 
feeders to be obliged to remove the sheets by hand. 
As a matter of fact, a few such presses have 
been built, but because of various defects they 
never acquired popularity. The Allen job press 
was the most successful, but as its principle in- 
volved rotation of the form, as in the type-revolv- 
ing web press, it was suitable only for stereotype 
or electrotype plates. It could be run at about 
double the speed of the ordinary quarto, with the 
same effort and ability on the part of the feeder. 
As stereotype and electrotype work is mostly large, 
and suited to large cylinders, there really was no 
field for the Allen press, and it has disappeared. 
George P. Gordon built a few cylinders of 
about 12 by 18 bed, and others (I think Cottrell & 
Babcock and Potter), built small cylinders designed 
to replace the quarto and half medium platen 
presses. These were built on the drum cylinder 
plan, and proved to be more costly and less useful 
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than the platen presses. It is true that they were 
easier to feed, but this was offset by the difficulty 
in printing from such small cylinders without 
wrinkling or slur. It was possible to avoid both ; 
but the labor of doing so was a serious hindrance 
to the pressman. If he had to print a card it 
refused to conform to the short curve of the small 
cylinder, and the tail end of it usually dragged on 
the form, producing a slur of the last line printed. 
If he had to print a full form on thin paper the 
tympan had to be absolutely smooth, and uniformly 
tight, and the grippers had to be adjusted so as to 
seize the sheet without a particle of slackness be- 
tween the grippers, else there was sure to be a 
wrinkle. The small circumference of the cylinder 
was responsible for these difficulties. A large cyl- 
inder or a platen press will print a sheet that is far 
from flat, ona tympan that is bulged by a clumsy 
press boy, and yet produce good work — at least 
absolute perfection in these points is not requisite 
to good work, whereas with the small cylinder the 
work is simply spoiled by the most trifling inaccu- 
racies of this character. Pressmen who have had 
experience with the three-revolution Taylor, now 
relegated to the rear, will remember that even for 
the coarse newspaper work for which the press 
was designed, the small cylinder of eleven or 
twelve inches diameter caused a great deal of 
wrinkling and splitting of the paper. It is not 
practical to run cheap paper on such a press with- 
out dampening. Wet paper will stretch as well as 
shrink, and its use covers a multitude of shortcom- 
ings. As the paper stock for the commercial print- 
ing that is done on small jobbers cannot be wet, 
the small cylinder is out of the question. About 
fifteen inches diameter is as small as can be used, 
and eighteen inches is better; and, since we have 
to use cylinders of that diameter, we see that the 
pony cylinder presses now in use are as small as 
they can well be made. 

It is possible, however, to builda platen job press 
so that it can be fed like a cylinder press, and de- 
liver its sheet, and if some manufacturer would 
give us a press that would do this, without sacrific- 
ing too many other features, it would command a 
large sale, since it is possible to feed almost if not 
quite twice as many sheets per hour with such con- 
veniences. This statement is not a random asser- 
tion. The writer has experimented, and knows it 
to be a fact. If a feeder does not have to remove 
the printec sheets from the platen of a jobber, he 
can feed with both hands alternately, and almost 
double his speed, without increasing his efforts, 
since the left hand, now employed to remove the 
sheets, is simply reversed in action, and carries 
sheets into the press alternately with the right 
hand. 

Various devices have been tried to secure this 
desirable adjunct to a jobber. One of them was 
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designed for presses of the alligator-Gordon or old- 
style Kidder type. For the benefit of young print- 
ers who do not remember these presses, it should 
be remarked that such a job press had a station- 
ary platen, and the bed moved back and forth, 
and occasionally brought the form of type down on 
the fingers of the feeder, if he delayed the re- 
moval of his hand from between the jaws. Modern 
job presses all protect the hand of the feeder by 
closing the jaws at a 
distance that is beyond 
sasy reach; but the 
savage alligator shut 
down without warning, 
and won its name from 
its fondness for biting 
the printer’s devil. In 
adapting the alligator 
press for rapid feed- 
ing and delivery of 
sheets, the stationary 
platen was used to sup- 
port side guides, along 
which was moved up and down a frame bearing 
a row of grippers, and grasping a sheet from a 
feed board in the same manner that it would be 
removed by the grippers on a drum cylinder press. 
The sheet thus seized was drawn along to its place 
on the platen, much after the manner of the deliv- 
ery fly frames on some recent pony presses. An 
outline of the design is shown in Fig. 1. The feed- 
ing of this press was accomplished satisfactorily, 
but it was necessary to deliver the sheet by a back- 
ward or reverse motion of the lever L, to a table 
under the feed board. A stiff sheet of paper or a 
card could be delivered beautifully, but flimsy paper 
would double up, and the use of a roller at R, with 
a sort of spring shade roller attached for bringing 
up the sheet, was not wholly a success, and, there- 
fore, the device was decided 
to be a failure, and was 
never marketed. It seems 
possible, nevertheless, that 
this idea might be worked 
out successfully, if anyone 
was willing to spend the 
needed money in experi- 
menting. 

Another idea was the use 
of a four-sided platen on a 
job press of the Gordon 
type, as shown in Fig. 2. 
This four-sided platen was 
to make a quarter revolution at each impression, 
taking a sheet from the feed board just as a cyl- 
inder would take it, and depositing it below by 
simply dropping it at the lowest point. The great 
objection to this plan is that four tympans are 
required for one form, and consequently four 
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make-readys. This could be partially avoided by 
making ready almost wholly with underlays, but 
as some overlays are always needed for fine work, 
there would be great waste of time in making 
ready. This would render the press unprofitable 
for short runs, which is the especial field of the 
small jobber. It would not print long runs any 
cheaper than they could be done on a large cyl- 
inder press by duplicating the form, and so there 
seems to be no field for this invention, which, by 
the way, emanated from a machinist, not from 
a printer. 

There have been numerous other designs of job 
presses which failed because they were too compli- 
cated and expensive of construction. The platen 
jobber, as now used, can be built so cheaply that a 
press to take its place must be sold at a moderate 
figure. If a printer were asked to put $1,000 into 
such a jobber he would consider that the money 
was better invested in a cylinder press of greater 
size, or in a web-feeding press. ‘The demand is for 
a press that will print small forms and make short 
runs economically, and yet sell at a small price. If 
any man can produce and market such a machine 
he will be likely to make a fortune. Many have 
tried it in the past twenty-five years and all have 
failed ; yet it is possible that the thing can be done 
and that the principle exists, though it has thus 
far eluded students of printing machinery. 

It may be that a press designed on the princi- 
ples of Fig. 3 would fill the bill. It will be seen 
that it is an oscillating 
cylinder, feeding from 
the lower side, like the 
Campbell oscillator, 
and delivering the 
sheet printed side up. 
Its novelty consists 
principally in the bed, 
which moves in the arc 
of a circle, as shown 
. by the dotted lines. 
This arrangement presents a few advantages. 
The curvature away from the cylinder allows the 
rollers to be crowded a trifle nearer the cylinder, 
shortening the run. The paper may also be fed 
nearer the central point, shortening the run at 
the other end. The bearing surfaces are greatly 
reduced. Instead of four or five feet of tracks, 
which would be required for a small cylinder of 
the ordinary type, the bearings are represented by 
the small cams that raise and lower the cylinder, 
to adjust it to the varying height required by such 
an arrangement. The balancing of the press can 
be accomplished largely by the weight W in the 
cylinder. There can be no question that such a 
press would operate satisfactorily and turn out 
good work at a speed of 2,500 an hour for a size 
12 by 20, but whether it could be sold at a price to 
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compete with jobbers that cost $200 to $500 is a 
question that experience alone could determine. 
It seems as though it ought to have a sale at $600 
or $700, and that it could be built profitably at 


that figure. Perhaps one of these days some man- 
ufacturer will be enterpris- 
ing enough to try it. 

It is also possible that a 
press designed like Fig. 4 
would be a success. This is 
an alligator style of jobber, 
with a gripper frame rotat- 
ing in a circle along the 
dotted lines. This frame 
would carry the sheet into 
the press, stop during the 
printing, then drop it 
printed side down on the 
delivery table and return 
for another sheet. It is a simple idea, and would 
cost little more than the regular makes of jobbers. 
There might be difficulty in stopping the sheet 
neatly and flatly on the tympan, but if this were 
overcome the design appears otherwise practical. 
A press of this style, 14 by 22, ought to average 
2,500 an hour, and at 60 or 70 cents a thousand 
impressions it would be a great money-earner for 
a job printer. ) 

It seems reasonable to suppose that at no dis- 
tant time someone will place such a press on the 
market. Considering the improvements in cylin- 
der presses and web presses, it is surprising that 
printers continue to be satisfied with job presses 
from which the sheets have to be withdrawn by 
hand. ‘That the self-delivering job press may 
arrive soon should be the prayer of every pro- 
gressive job printer. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUBS.* 
BY JOHN R. BERTSCH. 

HAT are the ‘‘ advantages of printers’ tech- 
nical clubs”? is a question that should 
engage the attention of all interested in any way 
in the ‘‘art preservative of arts,” whether as em- 
ploye, employer or patron, for the higher the intel- 
ligence and the greater the skill of the workman, 

the better and more satisfactory the work done. 

It should be the purpose of everyone in any 
way connected with the printing industry to make 
himself master of all the technicalities of the art, 
and how can he do so better, under the present 
system of specializing and specialists, than by being 
an active and wide-awake member of a printers’ 
technical club ? 

The first advantage that we will attempt to 


* One of six essays offered in competition at the suggestion of THE 
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present to your notice is that of acquiring practical 
knowledge of the art — educational, if you please. 
“*But can I not get all the knowledge I will need 
by reading one or more of the excellent trade jour- 
nals published ?” someone may ask. Yes, and no. 
By all means read at least ove trade journal regu- 
larly. But simply reading a trade journal, be it 
ever so replete with timely and useful information, 
is like securing knowledge by reading the books 
prescribed in the curriculum of the university, 
without having the lectures of the professors to 
supplement the reading. 

It very often occurs in reading a trade journal 
that technical terms are encountered in the descrip- 
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tion of a process by which certain desirable results 
may be easily and quickly obtained, and which 
might be of great benefit to the reader if he fully 
comprehended the meaning of such terms, but, not 
having a reference convenient where he may find 
the proper definition, he passes it by, and thus to 
him the value of that article is lost. However, if 
he then had recourse to a technical club, he might, 
by depositing in the question box— which is a 
prominent feature of a properly conducted club — 
the question covering the point on which he desired 
information, and receive it in such form as he could 
comprehend, perhaps having it practically demon- 
strated to him; thus incidentally supplying the 
topic for a discussion which would not only give 
him much more information than he could other- 
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wise have obtained, and prove a benefit to each 
member of the club. 

In the practical demonstration of how things 
are done, if done right, in the various departments 
of the art, is an advantage that the young disciple 
of Gutenberg cannot enjoy anywhere— under the 
department system of nearly all printeries in the 
cities —as he can in a technical club. 

Another educational advantage of the printers’ 
technical clubs is the club library of books of ref- 
erence and other useful information, where the 
members can obtain that information which all 
printers at times realize they need, but for lack of 
facilities from which to acquire it, they struggle 
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along without it, greatly to their own and their 
employer’s detriment. 

A man is paid nowadays more for what he 
knows than what he does; therefore, it is an advan- 
tage for every member of the craft to help organize 
and sustain a technical club, thereby putting him- 
self in the way of obtaining that which is the 
desideratum of every printer — higher wages. 

Then there is the social feature of the printers’ 
technical clubs, which is an important advantage. 
Anything that will bring the persons engaged in 
the various departments of the printing trade to- 
gether, so that they can compare notes along those 
lines in which they are mutually interested, and to 
freely discuss the use of the means and methods by 
which they expect to win a competency from a 














‘‘oainsaying world,” cannot be anything than an 
advantage, and this is also one of the good features 
of the printers’ technical clubs. 

‘“'The advantage of printers’ technical clubs” 
to employers will be in the developing of a class of 
workmen, who, knowing how, will accomplish more 
work, and in a more satisfactory manner, than 
workmen not having such advantages. ‘The benefit 
accruing to the patron is neater and better print- 
ing, making him realize that after all the printer 
knows what he needs and how to give it to him in 
the most satisfactory manner, causing him to think 
he would like to have that office do all his printing 
regardless of the lower prices of other but poorer 
printers. Thus the printers’ technical clubs can- 
not be otherwise than an advantage to all inter- 
ested in the ‘‘art preservative of arts.” 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


NO. IV.— BY H. JENKINS. 
NEGATIVE MAKING. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
HE production of a photographic negative, as 
described hereafter, depends upon the fact 
that certain salts of silver are so acted upon by cer- 
tain of the component rays of white light as to be 
changed in structure. The salts which have been 
found to be thus sensitive are the iodide, bromide 
and chloride of silver, each producing results some- 
what different from the others and being often 
combined in certain proportions to obtain the qual- 
ities of all in the resulting negative. As intimated 
above, not all of the rays which together form 
white light are effective in making a change in 
these silver salts, and it is this condition also which 
renders photography possible, for the compounds 
can be prepared for use in a room from which the 
‘‘actinic” rays (as those which affect the salts are 
called), are excluded, the plate being afterwards 
properly exposed to the action of the ‘‘actinic” 
light, and the operation is then completed by the 
aid of the ‘‘non-actinic” illumination. 

For convenience, it is customary (and, in fact, 
essential) to use some substance to hold the salts 
and form a film over the surface upon which the 
negative image is to be produced. Collodion and 
gelatine are the substances now universally em- 
ployed for this purpose in practical work. It is not 
customary in making the sensitive plate to add 
directly to the collodion or gelatine the required 
salts of silver. It has been found to be more 
advantageous to mix with these solutions the cor- 
responding salts of other elements, and then sub- 
mit them to the action of nitrate of silver, which 
will cause the desired sensitive salts of silver to be 
formed and leave the nitrates of these elements as a 
by-product, which in certain cases is removed by 
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For instance, if we use 
bromide of ammonium, the action of the nitrate of 
silver will be to form bromide of silver and nitrate 
of ammonium, and, as stated above, the nitrate is 
merely a by-product, having no value as a sensitive 


washing or precipitation. 


agent. In the wet collodion process we prepare an 
insensitive solution, containing the proper salts, 
and use this solution to form a film upon which the 
silver nitrate is afterwards allowed to act to form 
the sensitive salts of silver, the collodion acting 
merely as a support to hold the salts. In the gela- 
tine process the silver nitrate is added to the solu- 
tion, thus directly forming the sensitive compounds 
within it, which, being held suspended in a finely 
divided condition, are said to be in a state of emul- 
sion. 

If, now, we have spread over a plate of glass, or 
other suitable substance, a coating in which the sen- 
sitive salts of silver have been formed, we will have 
a film which, upon exposure to light containing 
actinic rays, will have certain changes produced in 
its sensitive constituents. If the whole plate is 
exposed, it is evident that the change will be uni- 
form over the whole surface, but if only certain 
portions are exposed, the change will take place in 
only those parts and the intensity of the change 
will be proportionate to the intensity of the action 
of the light upon them. If, therefore, such a plate 
is exposed in a camera properly focused upon some 
object, the rays of light reflected from the object 
will affect the sensitive salts in the film and produce 
an image corresponding in its parts to the various 
portions of the object. If, however, the plate is 
examined after exposure, there will be no vwszble 
image to be detected. ‘The appearance will be 
exactly the same as it was before exposure. To 
bring out the image it is necessary to treat the 
impressed: salts with some substance which will so 
act as to cause metallic silver to be deposited upon 
the affected portions. This process is termed 
‘*development,” the agents employed being called 
‘‘developers.” Various compounds are used for 
the purpose, such as pyrogallol, eikonogen, ferrous 
oxalate and ferrous sulphate, the latter being used 
in the development of collodion wet plates. When 
a collodion wet plate is acted upon by the developer, 
the free silver nitrate which remains upon the sur- 
face of the plate is decomposed, the metallic silver 
being deposited upon the impressed portions of the 
film. While in the emulsion the silver salts are 
themselves decomposed. 

The developers are invariably used in the form 
of a solution, and when flowed over the surface of 
a plate those parts of the image which correspond 
to the white parts of the object appear first, then 
the parts corresponding to the half-tones, and 
finally the details in the shadows. The light 


reflected from the whites most strongly affect the 
film, and therefore the deposit of silver will be most 
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dense in those parts of it which correspond to the 
white portions of the object, the deposit in other 
portions being dense in proportion to the effect of 
the light reflected from the corresponding parts of 
the object, while those parts of the film upon which 
the blacks are produced will be unaffected, as the 
black portions have practically no actinic effect 
upon the silver salts. 

The process of development has an important 
place in the production of the negative, for any 
carelessness or ignorance in manipulation may ruin 
what with proper treatment might result in a 
negative of excellent quality. In the wet collodion 
process the developer is simply flowed over the 
plate as it is held in the hand, the operation being 
simpler and more mechanical than the development 
of the gelatine plate. In the development of a 
gelatine negative the plate is placed in a tray and 
the developer allowed to act until the desired effect 
is obtained, it being necessary to vary the propor- 


treatment of the film after fixing, and the method 
will be described in the next chapter. 

Upon the time which the plate is exposed in the 
camera depends to a great degree the quality of the 
resulting negative. The best results are obtained 
only when the exposure has been of a duration of 
time suited to the conditions. The area of dia- 
phragm, amount of reduction of copy, intensity of 
illumination, etc., each has an influence in deter- 
mining the necessary time. 

In making negatives for photo-engravings the 
wet collodion process is at the present time almost 
universally employed, although some _ excellent 
results may be obtained with dry plates made for 
the purpose. In the wet process the plate is made 
by flowing over a sheet of glass a collodion contain- 
ing in solution certain iodides, bromides, or chlo- 
rides, or combinations of such salts. The plate is 
then subjected to the action of silver nitrate in 
solution, which causes the sensitive silver salts to 
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“a POSER” IN THREE OF HIS LATEST CONTORTIONS. 


tions of the developer if the plates have been over 
or under exposed. 

After the negative has been developed, those 
parts which have not been acted upon by the light 
will retain the same appearance that they had 
before development, and as the unreduced salts are 
of no value they must be removed. ‘To accomplish 
this the plate is treated with a solution which will 
dissolve out these salts, and the negative is then 
said to be ‘‘ fixed.” The substances usually em- 
ployed to fix a negative are cyanide of potassium 
or hyposulphite of soda, in solution. The action is 
a chemical one, the corresponding salt of silver 
being formed and dissolved in the solution contain- 
ing an excess of the fixing agent. The result is 
that we have an image on the plate, dark in the 
portions corresponding to the high lights of the 
object, with practically clear glass in the parts cor- 
responding to the blacks, and if the object is one 
with intermediate tints or half-tones, there will be 
gradations in the negative to correspond. 

To be of use in photo-engraving the negative 
must be very intense, that is, the parts affected by 
light must be opaque, while the lines must be as 
clear glass. This result is obtained by a further 


be formed as explained above. ‘The plate is 
exposed and developed while wet, and if the ma- 
nipulations are properly carried out the most 
desirable results can be obtained. 

THE COLLODION. 


Various formule for the collodion can be em- 
ployed, but the following, commonly known as 
Wolfe’s formula, is one of the best and is an excel- 
lent one for either line or half-tone work : 


AMMAN ts ov aioe ele en iela seeks sia e oe 8 ounces 
ROE a onto or Rre wy ok eee ceca a ae 19. °° 

fodide Of AMMONIUM . 2.62. 6.2.65200008 30 grains 
Pe ox SP aSrARMORUMNROD (5 vv; opis 4050/8 b wip bias BOS 
Chiorine of ‘Caleta: s.60660805.6 56086 10: “5 
ig QS SSP ONTO. 4.6666.s5s 6 vay eiate ts a0: S4 
ASAIO OUOGN 58s ee ed Sukh a, ake see owes SO. * 


Either of the chlorides may be omitted. The 
gun cotton should be easily soluble. Anthony’s 
Red Label is recommended. 

To prepare the collodion dissolve the gun cotton 
in the ether and six ounces of the alcohol. Then 
put the remaining two ounces of the alcohol in a 
clean mortar and add each salt separately, and 
grind with the pestle until dissolved. After all of 
the salts have been added and dissolved, pour the 

















solution into the solution of gun cotton and shake 
well. This collodion will usually be found to work 
well in a few hours after making, but should it fail 
to work clearly add a few flakes of iodine to turn 
toward a red color. Before using, the collodion 
should be filtered through a tuft of absorbent cot- 
ton placed in the neck of a clean, dry funnel which 
should be provided for this purpose alone. The 
collodion bottle should also be kept tightly corked, 
as the ether rapidly evaporates, leaving the col- 
lodion thick. 

THE SILVER BATH. 

To prepare the silver bath, dissolve crystals of 
silver nitrate in water until the actino-hydrometer 
will, when floated in it, register 40. Distilled or 
clean rain water should be used if obtainable, but 
ordinary water as obtained from the faucets can 
generally be used. In any case the bath after mix- 
ing should be placed in the sun for a day or two 
until it becomes perfectly clear, as any organic 
matter will be acted upon by the nitrate and be 
precipitated. After sunning, the bath should be 
carefully filtered, and, in order that it may give 
clear images, a few drops of pure nitric acid added 
until blue litmus paper will be turned red if placed 
in the solution. 

The bath is now placed in its holder, but must be 
‘‘iodized” before good results can be obtained with 
it. If a collodionized plate is sensitized in it now, 
the plate when taken from the bath will look thin 
and be of a light bluish color, and will give a weak, 
thin image. ‘This is due to the fact that in a fresh 
bath the silver salts when formed in the film are 
dissolved out by the silver solution. To prevent 
this the bath must be supplied with iodides. The 
best method is to place in the bath a collodionized 
plate as large as the holder will take and let it 
remain several hours until the salts are dissolved 
out of its film into the bath. If necessary, this 
operation should be repeated, until the plates when 
taken from the bath will have a rich, creamy 
appearance, and* give images of the desired 
strength. The methods for caring for the bath 


solution will be given in Chapter VII. 
THE DEVELOPER. 


The developer for these plates is a solution of 
ferrous sulphate, which may be dissolved in various 


proportions. The following will be found to give 
good general results: 

Ferrous sulphate ............ 4% ounces 

PNOECIG CIOs c:. ates css Fores stots sia) 3 to 3% ‘ 

WATER aicicies Re Crt ROOLROL TOT. 48 te 

ANGOMO Waisicreis'a5.c.0's Se geo cca eels re $* OF Gy, Bs 


The crystals of iron should be finely ground in 
a mortar and then thoroughly dissolved. ‘The de- 
veloper may be made up by measuring its strength 
by the hydrometer, in which case it should register 
20, and to each 20 ounces there may be added 1% 
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ounces acetic acid, and alcohol in sufficient quantity 
to make the solution flow readily. The action of 
the sulphate is to reduce the silver, as explained in 
a preceding paragraph, the acid being used to 


retard its action and keep the image clear. Were 
the iron allowed to act alone it would cause a rapid 
reduction over the entire plate and veil the image. 
The alcohol is used to cause the developer to flow 
readily over the plate, for after the bath has been 
used for a time it takes alcohol from the plates, 
causing the developer to flow in streaks, the addi- 
tion of alcohol to the developer aiding it to flow in 
an even sheet. 
FIXING SOLUTION. 

Cyanide of potassium. Water. 

Make in solution strong enough to dissolve the 
unreduced salts. Some operators use a saturated 
solution, others prefer to use it more dilute. Hypo- 
sulphite of soda may be substituted for the cyanide, 
but the cyanide is recommended. 


INTENSIFYING SOLUTIONS. 

There are several methods of intensifying nega- 
tives, but those most commonly used are the cop- 
per and silver and the mercury intensifiers. The 


former is generally favored. 
COPPER AND SILVER METHOD. 


1. Make a saturated solution of copper sul- 
phate, and also one of bromide of potassium. 

Place some of the copper solution in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and add to it some of the bromide 
solution. Exact proportions are not necessary. 
One part of the bromide solution to six or eight 
parts of the copper will be about right. In making 
the saturated solutions, it is well to use warm 
water, as the salts will more readily dissolve. 

2. Nitrate of silver. Water. 

Make a solution about 25 grains of the silver to 
the ounce of water. It is not necessary in practice, 
however, to measure the quantities exactly. The 
operator will generally place a few crystals in the 
bottle and dissolve in some water, adding a few 
more crystals if the solution acts too slowly. 

3. Nitric acid. Water. 
Make weak solution. 
eight or nine parts water. 

4. Ammonium sulphide. Water. 

One part of the sulphide to about five or six 
parts of water, to which a few drops of ammonia 
may be added. Keep this solution covered. 


About one part acid to 


MERCURY METHOD. 


Mercuric chloride. Water. 

Make a saturated solution. Some ammonium 
chloride is usually added to cause greater satura- 
tion. 


In connection with this solution, solutions 3 and 
4 given above are used. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF PRINTERS 
AGAIN. 

HE valuable and interesting article on ‘‘ Brit- 

ish Technical Schools for Printers,” by Mr. 

G. F. Stewart, which appeared in the January 
number of this magazine, and which, by the way, 
was by editorial inadvertence and a combination of 
circumstances erroneously announced to be a prize 
essay of the Rockford School, in its excellent pre- 
sentation of the history of the movement for better 
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trade education among British printers gives as its 
lesson to American printers that isolated technical 
clubs for the study of the art of printing are the 
best and most easily arranged. ‘There is a desire 
evident in this country to wait for some general, 
concerted movement in the furtherance of trade 
education, but the hope thus sustained is fallacious 
without the leaven of individual effort. If two or 
three progressive and energetic printers in a town 
or city arrange a night of meeting each week to 
discuss craft matters, and invite occasionally some 
of their fellow-workmen to join them, and some of 
the apprentices more particularly, it will not be 
long before they will have a large and interested 
technical club in full operation. The trade press 
in the printing art is heartily in sympathy with 
printers who show a disposition to help themselves 
in this way, and employers are a unit in advocating 
the idea; the members of the typographical union 
are as a rule favorably inclined to it, and as a 
factor in raising the printer, as an individual, to 
the level of his art, it is of incalculable value. Any 
of our readers who are disposed to exert themselves 
in this worthy cause, and who desire to confer with 
this paper by mail or otherwise, we shall be exceed- 
ingly pleased to hear from, and will put them in 
communication with printers in other cities than 
their own who are endeavoring to stimulate a simi- 
lar interest in their locality. 





A QUESTION FROM A YOUNG PRINTER. 

YOUNG printer asks the advice of Tuer In- 
Ee LAND PRINTER as to what course he should 
pursue under the circumstances in which he is sit- 
uated. He says: ‘‘I am a young man, nearly 
twenty-one years of age, and I have been working 
in a tri-weekly newspaper and job office for three 
years and a half. I am acting as pressman and 
have been for over a year. I like the work and I 
have been told that I excel at it. I would like to 
become a first-class pressman, and would like to get 
a position in some large city where I could learn the 
art. I have written to two firms in New York but 
get no reply, and have asked for position as helper. 
Now, what course would you advise me to follow in 
order to procure a position in a large pressroom ? 
I have been trying, also, to get a chance to learn to 
operate a typesetting machine, but there are none 
in this city, and I do not know of any place where 
I could learn. If you will kindly express your 
opinion on these matters I will greatly appreciate 
i 

There is a homely saying that far-off fields look 
green, and to young printers in country towns the 
opportunities of advancement in large offices in 
large cities are magnified in proportion to the dis- 
tance and inaccessibility of their locality from the 
large centers of trade. We receive many letters of 
the same general character as the foregoing, and 
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in each case we feel qualified to give advice condi- 
tionally only. In our opinion, a young man in a 
fairly well equipped printing office, who is ambi- 
tious to excel and has opportunities to test, in his 
working hours, the practical utility of his reading, 
has opportunities which many city pressmen would 
covet. We would advise our correspondent, and 
others like him, to retain his position in the coun- 
try town until he is thoroughly convinced that he 
has exhausted the possibilities of his environment 
for further advancement, and when he has arrived 
at that stage he will find that situations will be 
seeking him. He will not need to look for them. 

Unless our correspondent is of unusual versatil- 
ity, we would not advise him to divide his attention 
between presswork and machine typesetting. 
There are too many compositors anxious for oppor- 
tunities to learn machine typesetting, and we think 
a pressman’s chances in the matter are rather 
small, unless he is especially favored by friends or 
nature. 


ELECTRICITY IN PAPER. 

SUBSCRIBER writes to Tur INLAND PRINTER 
A inclosing a manifold of a letter written by 
him to his paper dealer complaining that he is hav- 
ing ‘ta terrible amount of trouble” with a certain 
brand of paper because of its being charged with 
electricity. He further asks: ‘‘ What do you say 
regarding the real cause of electricity? Is it the 
fault of the paper or the circumstances surround- 
ing it? Can it be remedied, and what is the best 
remedy for it?” 

Electricity wherever found is mainly generated 
by friction. This can easily be demonstrated by 
rubbing briskly with the palm of the hand the 
upper one of two sheets of paper placed upon a 
flat surface, when they will be found to stick tightly 
together. Calendered paper is so called because it 
is run through what is known as calender rolls, 
where it gets the polished surface which makes 
possible the fine effects obtained by our modern 
printers. It is the operation of these rolls as the 
long strip of paper passes through them which 
generates the electricity. When finished, the paper 
is cut into different sizes and boxed, the electricity 
often being present to such a degree as to cause 
suffering to those handling it. Very little escapes 
from the paper after it has been prepared for ship- 
ping, and when it is later taken from the package 
it is still fully charged. Paper manufacturers are 
alive to the disadvantages of electrically charged 
paper, and have resorted to various expedients to 
rid it of that objectionable feature. The most suc- 
cessful of these, we believe, is in the form of a 
hollow brass tube placed where the paper travels 
over it as it leaves the calender roll. The tips of 
copper wires leading from the tube are exposed to 
the touch of the paper through small holes in its 


upper side, and the electricity is attracted to them 
and carried from the ‘paper. 

But even if this plan, or others equally effec- 
tive, became universal in the manufacture of paper, 
printers might still be troubled by electricity. The 
reason for this is that it may become charged in a 
printing office as readily as in a paper mill. This 
is especially true in cold weather on days when the 
air is bright and crisp. Theslightest friction then 
will charge the paper. The pressman places it on 
the feed board and smooths it down with his hand; 
he slides the sheets one by one along the feed board 
to a position against the guides, and the grippers 
catch them and pull them along until they are 
wrapped about the cylinder — each of these opera- 
tions adds to the quantity of electricity in the sheet. 
Then it is that the press-boy gets the sprinkling 
can and thoroughly wets the floor about the press, 
and this relieves the difficulty somewhat ; but the 
sheets will still insist in occasionally coming back 
with the fly, and in taking eccentric journeys about 
the room, instead of going as they should to their 
proper place on the receiving table. 

Many printers think when the floor has been 
soaked that nothing remains for them to do but to 


swear, but others more persevering have devised 


ways and means more or less effective for overcom- 
ing the common enemy. What seems to be the best 
of these was presented to the fifth annual meeting 
of the United Typothetz, at Cincinnati, in 1891, by 
Mr. C. S. Morehouse, of Tuttle, Morehouse & Tay- 
lor, New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Morehouse’s 
device is simply a section of copper gas pipe, three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, placed in the rear of 
the press beneath the feed board, and free from the 
delivery cords or tapes, and the fly when in position 
to receive the printed sheet. This copper pipe is 
connected by a rubber tube with the iron gas pipe 
above, and small holes are perforated in it one and 
one-half inches apart, and of such size as to permit 
the flame to be about an inch or a trifle more in 
height when a full pressure of gas is on. Mr. 
Morehouse said, in explaining his method, that 
‘* rarely will the full pressure of gas be found nec- 
essary to accomplish the warming and drying of 
the paper enough to overcome all electricity, or to 
insure the sheets from ‘setting off’ in work where 
a large quantity of ink seems necessary.” Steam 
was once used successfully instead of gas, except 
that it caused parts of the press to rust, and was 
injurious to the throats of the pressmen. 
Electricity in paper is an unwilling captive and 
it will accept the first means of escape offered. 
All that need be done is to provide the means. If 
the air be sufficiently warm and moist it becomes a 
conductor itself and the electricity will pass away 
from the paper to it. If the air be cool and dry 
it is nonconductive, and the paper not only cannot 
discharge its electricity but will accumulate more 























at the slightest incentive. Slight annoyance, if 
any, is experienced by pressmen in warm weather, 
because there is then more or less humidity in the 
atmosphere. Then, too, doors and windows are 
wide open as a rule and most pressrooms are sure 
to be tolerably well ventilated. If a box of paper 
heavily charged be opened under such conditions, 
but a short time will elapse before the electricity is 
dispelled. 

There are a number of ‘‘electricity dissipators” 
upon the market, and if a really good one is pur- 
chased relief will be experienced unless the condi- 
tions be particularly adverse. A slight quantity 
spread upon the platen with a sponge and per- 
mitted to dry becomes a perfect conductor. Some 
of them are told about at length in the advertising 
columns of THr INLAND PRINTER. 

The real solution of the problem would seem to 
be found in a condition of perfect ventilation, but 
who ever heard of perfect ventilation in a printing 
office? So much has been written on the subject 
and to such little purpose that it seems a waste of 
effort to add anything further. 





THE RETAIL BOOK TRADE AND THE DRY GOODS 
TRADE. 

EARLY all our large dry goods stores are 
N dealing in books, and selling at cut prices. 
Naturally the book dealers are angry, as they are 
not in a position to carry the war into the enemies’ 
camp, and the average publisher presumably finds 
the dollar of a dry goods man quite as valuable as 
the dollar of a news dealer or bookseller. Com- 
menting editorially on wholesalers selling at retail, 
the Monetary Times, of Canada, asserts that one of 
the causes which are driving the retail bookseller 
and stationer out of business is the action of the 
departmental stores. Presumably to draw the 
crowd, these stores fix upon some book or other 
article of which a thousand or a thousand dozen 
can be bought, and having stocked themselves with 
it, proceed to sell at cost, or below. This was done 
the other day by a house of whom better things 
would be expected, with respect to a book very 
popular at the moment. They put the price of 
this book, which is $1.25, down to 90 cents, and the 
scores of small dealers in town and country, who 
had bought a dozen or a score, expecting to sell at 
a profit, now find that profit gone. This is bad 
enough, but when the maker and importer of books 
and stationery adopts a like policy, going behind 
the people who are his natural customers and sell- 
ing direct at unremunerative prices to the con- 
sumer, it is still worse. 

A business community cannot long exist without 
profit. There is a limit beyond which merchants 


cannot go in the reduction of prices without bring- 
ing ruin upon other people and sapping the founda- 
tions of their own existence. 


The selfish merchant 
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or group of merchants who propose to ‘‘ do all the 
trade” by going to the consumer, may find that 
they have aroused forces which will imperil their 


own safety. There is, it is true, one aspect in 
which this policy may be sought to be justified, and 
that is that its tendency will be to bring the whole 
community nearer to a cash basis, because sales for 
cash can be made at lower rates of profit. In this 
view the policy we have indicated may be defended. 
If this result is to ensue, whatever may be gained, 
the process must kill off a host of small dealers 
whose removal cannot but be felt by the communi- 
ties in which they reside. 





OVER-PARTICULAR WORKMEN. 


KNIFE-GRINDER who was asked upon an 
occasion why he claimed to be a better work- 
man than the majority of his fellow knife-grinders, 
replied that 4e knew when to stop grinding. It 
has been said that one of the most dangerous men 
in a printing establishment that intends to make 
money is the fine mechanic who never knows where 
to stop putting on fine work. Such a man left to 
himself will elaborate upon a job on which an esti- 
mate has been given until the margin of profit is nil. 
At the head of an establishment such a man would 
mean financial ruin. The difference between a 
businéss success and a business failure very often 
means knowing where to stop mechanical perfec- 
tion. It ought to be an axiom in every establish- 
ment not to expend an unnecessary minute on any 
piece of work. The fine work must stop short 
precisely at the point beyond which it is no longer 
needed. 

All this, of course, is easily said, but when a 
man has the moral courage to have this done, and 
to so regulate an establishment that this is prac- 
tically accomplished on every piece of work, he 
becomes simply invaluable. 





RULES FOR EMPLOYES. 


T is a fact much to be regretted that in the 
management of large offices the majority of the 
men are frequently made to suffer vicariously for 
the perverseness or intractability of the few. A 
passion for red tape and a feeble comprehension of 
human nature involves many employers in trouble 
with their workmen, when the cause would appear 
to be absurdly insignificant. For instance, an 
employer with whom we are acquainted, coming 
hastily into the composing room at a time when the 
establishment was overcrowded with work, observed 
one of his apprentices lolling over his work perched 
on a high stool. In his irritation he spoke sharply 
on the matter to-the foreman, and urged him to 


keep the men a little more actively engaged. As is 
usual in such cases, everyone had to suffer. The 


next day all the stools in the office were ordered 
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out, and much actual physical suffering on the part 
of the men ensued, and financial loss on the part of 
the employer. ‘The fewer rules and regulations 
seen posted in a printing office, the greater the 
amount of work which will be produced. In the 
personality of the foreman lies the secret of the 
rapid ‘and successful accomplishment of work, keep- 
ing the men cheerfully and busily employed, and 
appealing to their individual self-respect and less 
to the fear of losing their positions in case all 
instructions are not carried out. 

Printed rules and regulations have a purpose to 
serve, it is true, but there is a tendency on the part 
of many foremen and employers to forget that too 
many orders and restrictions are really worse than 
none at all. 


IMPROPER AND INDELICATE WORDS IN THE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

OME person, actuated by ulterior motives, has 
been attacking the Standard Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls. Professor Funk has 
been at pains to issue a circular which must com- 
pletely satisfy the unthinking of the folly of the 
attack. With the thinking persons of any com- 


munity such an attack is so ridiculous in itself that ~ 


no defense is necessary. The charge is not a new 
one against the makers of dictionaries, as Dr. Funk 
points out. 

The old story will be remembered of a woman 
accosting Samuel Johnson, shortly after his dic- 
tionary had been published, with: ‘* Doctor John- 
son, I am so sorry that you put in your dic- 
tionary the naughty words.” ‘‘Madam,” retorted 
the doctor, ‘‘I am sorry that you have been look- 
ing for them.” 


CUT PRICES A WARNING TO CREDITORS. 
N an interview in a recent number of /ectrical 

/-ngineering, the president of one of the large 
electrical supply houses in Chicago makes a signifi- 
cant statement which may be taken to heart by the 
printing and kindred interests with a certain 
amount of profit. 

‘‘Only the other day,” he said, ‘‘one of our 
men sent in a copy of a circular issued by a cus- 
tomer who was purchasing all his supplies from us, 
and I immediately notified our credit department to 
close that account as quickly as possible and to 
allow a discount of one or two per cent if necessary 
to secure spot cash, and this action was taken 
because the circular offered staple goods at a price 
that left a gross profit of less than three per cent. 
Naturally, we inferred that it was a case of con- 
verting stock into cash as rapidly as possible, and 
we did not propose to lose our account. Experi- 
ence has taught us that a heavy cut in prices, more 
particularly in staple goods, is a danger signal we 
can never afford to ignore.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SOMETHING ABOUT BELTING.* 


BY F. J. HENRY. 


OT the least of the troubles which make an 
electrotyper sad is that caused by belts and 
belting : trouble not infrequently due to lack of 
judgment in buying belting unsuitable for the 
service required, sometimes to a too rigid economy 
in the purchase and erection of shafting and pul- 
leys, and sometimes to a disregard of ordinary care 
in their use. 

While canvas and ‘rubber belts are admirably 
adapted for certain situations, for general factory 
use there is ‘‘ nothing equal to leather.” ‘There is, 
however, a wide difference in leather belts, and the 
purchaser who expects to buy the best at a low 
price is sure to find himself mistaken. Beltmakers 
understand how to finish goods made of inferior 
stock so that the inexperienced purchaser, judging 
by the appearance of the belt, will buy the poor 
instead of the good quality. The proportion of 
inferior .eather in a hide is so large that there is 
an abundance of low-grade belting in the market, 
even from hides that have been properly tanned ; 
then there is belting made from leather tanned by 
some of the modern processes which do the work in 
much less time than the old way, but at the ex- 
pense of the quality of the output. The only safe 
way is to buy of reputable houses and always their 
best goods. It is, however, a waste of money to 
buy the best belting without having suitable appli- 
ances for its use. Any belting will become useless 
in a short time if exposed to steam or dampness or 
if not properly cared for. Belt dressing should be 
applied sufficiently often to prevent the leather 
from becoming dry and brittle; to belts in use 
where there is considerable dry heat the applica- 
tions should be quite frequent, the belts being first 
scraped clean of any old dressing or other adhering 
substances. 

Oftentimes there is a mistaken economy in the 
purchase and erection of shafting and pulleys. To 
secure good results, the shafting should be ample 
in size for the service required, and the hangers be 
sufficient in number and so placed that the shaft 
will not be sprung out of line by the strain to 
which it will be subjected in use. Pulleys should 
not be too small in diameter or too narrow in width 
of face. This is a matter of great importance, and 
specially so in an electrotype foundry, where there 
is much plumbago in the air; the belts and pulleys 
soon become coated and belts are liable to slip unless 
drawn very tight. In order to obtain good service 
it is well to have belts somewhat wider than re- 
quired by a strict application of the rule for deter- 
mining the width of belts for the transmission of a 

NotTe.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 


Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.— EpITorR. 











given amount of power; then they 
can be run slack, and consuming 
less power and being under less 
strain they will last much longer 
and require less attention than 
when they must be drawn tight. 

The manner of joining belts is 
an important factor in determining 
the length of time a belt will wear. 
The old-time lacing has been sup- 
planted, to a considerable extent, by 
some of the many inventions for the 
purpose, with, in many instances, 
fairly satisfactory results; but in 
all these methods the joint is the 
weakest part of the belt and nat- 
urally the place where the first 
break may be expected to occur. 
The only way to make strong and 
durable joints is by cementing them. 
This may seem to be a difficult 
matter —it is really quite a simple 
one, not beyond the skill and ability 
of the average workman. ‘The out- 
fit necessary for the work is a belt 
plane, which can be obtained from 
a dealer in hardware, or any small 
plane will answer — one with a steel 
face is preferable; a quantity of 
belt cement, which may be bought 
from any beltmaker, and an ordi- 
nary glue kettle in which to melt 
the cement. 

Cut the belt about its own 
width—not, however, less than four 
inches—longer than if to be laced, 
scarf down the ends so that when 
they are placed together the belt 
will not be thicker at the joint than 
in other parts. To facilitate scarf- 
ing the ends, fasten a board to a 
bench and tack the belt to the board 
with the end of the belt near the 
. end of the board; use two nails 
located sufficiently far away from 
the end of the belt so that they will 
not interfere with the operation, 
and by planing toward the end the 
scarf can be quickly made. Place 

the belt over the shaft, or, if the 
situation is such that the joining 

must be done with the belt on the 
pulleys, it must be drawn together 
with clamps so placed as to leave 
space to cement the lap. Place a board, a little 
wider than the belt and of convenient length, under 
the belt and nail it to the board with the ends in 
proper position, using a couple of nails in each end, 
but back of the lap; with a stiff brush thoroughly 
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cover both parts of the lap with the hot cement, 
place the parts in position, rub over the joint with 
a hammer to forcé out any surplus cement and 
bring the surfaces in full contact. Allow the belt 
to stand until the cement shall set, generally fifteen 
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or twenty minutes will be sufficient, when the 
board may be removed, any roughness of the edges 
of the joint trimmed off and the belt can be put 
in use. Unless a belt is subjected to unusual strain 
it will not be necessary to use any rivets. A new 
belt may require to be taken up once or twice 
before the stretch will be out of, it, after which 
it may not need further attention, in that respect, 
for years. I know of belts that have not been 
taken up in over five years. A belt may be opened 
at any time by inserting a dull chisel in the joint. 
In putting on a crossed belt care should be taken 
to have the joints so placed that the friction at the 
crossing of the belt will smooth down rather than 
tear up the thin edges of the scarf. 

In order to obtain the greatest driving effici- 
ency, belts should be run with the grain side next 
the pulleys; the gain over running with the flesh 
side next the pulleys being as much as thirty per 
cent, yet the majority of belts are run the way last 
mentioned. Some persons argue that as the prin- 
cipal wear on a belt is caused by slipping, and all 
belts will slip some, that the best part will be first 
worn away and the life of the belt will be much 
shorter than if so placed that the wear will be on 
the flesh side. 

I prefer to use single rather than double belts, 
except for main driving where the pulleys are large 
and the speed of the belts not too high ; over small 
pulleys and at high speeds it is necessary to use 
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very thin belts. On routing machine spindles, which 
run from 6,000 to 14,000 revolutions per minute, 
linen spindle belting is used, leather not being suf- 
ficiently flexible for the purpose. 

It is desirable that shafting and machines be 
located so that belts shall run from the shaft in 
opposite directions. This arrangement will relieve 
the bearings from much of the friction that results 
from having the belts all pull one way. 

Slipping is less liable to occur where the direc- 
tion of the belt motion is from the top of the driv- 
ing to the top of the driven pulley. 

And lastly, do not expect an overloaded, or over- 
strained belt to give good service. 
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PRINTING HALF-TONE PLATES. 
BY FRANK BECK. 

a... to the request of the editor of 

this paper to give a short account of the 
methods I use in printing half-tone plates, I trust 
that whatever I set down will not be taken as an 
assertion that the practice I follow is of necessity 
correct, or the only way to obtain satisfactory 
results. I have and do obtain what is acceptable 


- to the public and to my employers by the following 


procedure. I obtain all the cuts on a certain piece 
of work from the composing room before they are 
made up in the forms, and of each cut I have 
proofs taken on three different weights of paper — 
24 by 36, 60, 70 and 80 pounds—and then proceed 
to make cut underlays. Taking one of the proofs 
on the 70-pound stock I carefully trim it all around, 
leaving a margin of one-sixteenth of an inch of 
blank all around the print. I then cut out of the 
sheet all of the extreme high lights, being careful 
to cut a little of the surrounding shadows with 
them, the purpose of this being to prevent too 
much impression on the point of division, which 
would have a tendency to bring up the shallows. 
I then take the proof on the 80-pound stock and 
remove from it the extreme blacks and solids — 
always cutting a little inside the line —and paste 
them on the 70 pound sheet already treated, using 
common flour paste or mucilage. I then take one 
of the proofs on 60-pound stock and cut out all of 
the intermediate shades such as should appear 
lighter or softer in the finished print. I take these 
several proofs and paste them together, and then I 
have what would be called a four-ply cut overlay, 
excepting that all of the pieces comprising it are 
cut a trifle inside of the line. If the cut has more 
shade in it than can be properly treated with 
three sheets, I take a 50-pound paper in place of 
the 60-pound and add one sheet to my underlay, 
treating it in the same way as the second sheet 
with the exception that instead of cutting out 
the extreme solids I remove all the semi-dark 
shades as well and paste them on. Having made 




















my underlays in the manner described, I pro- 
ceed to unmount the cuts from their bases. In 
order to do this without injuring or scratching 
them great care is required. ‘The tools I find 
to be the most advantageous are a small ham- 
mer, a pair of pliers, and a small chisel — this last 
should be about a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter at the shank and should have a long tapering 
blade, and be about half an inch wide at the 
extremity of the blade. Some small wire brads, 
such as are commonly used for mounting the plates, 
a prick punch, a small nail set, an electrotyper’s iron 
finishing plate, and a pair of plate calipers such as 
are used by electrotypers, are the other requi- 
sites. Having removed the plate from the block, I 
take the calipers and mark at least two distinct 
points on the back of the plate in order to be able 
to paste the underlay accurately in position. This 
done, I lay the cut face up on the iron plate and 
with a small boxwood planer I go over the entire 
surface, taking care to strike only a moderate 
blow. I take the block thereafter, and examine it 
carefully to see that it is free from lumps and 
rough places and mount the cut on the opposite 
side to that from which I took it, and send it to 
the composing room. — 

This method, I find, saves a great deal of time 
in the final make-ready of the form, as it is only 
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necessary to even up the impression on the cut, and 
the underlay will throw the lights and shades 
where they should be without any further care on 
the part of the pressman, and for long runs will 
preserve the cut much better than if a plan of 


overlaying was followed. It holds up to the rollers 
the dark parts of the cut, properly supplying them 
with ink and protecting the lighter and more deli- 
cate shades from receiving unnecessary pressure. 
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PUNCTUATION.— THE SEMICOLON. 
NO. IV.—BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

LL writers on punctuation devote to the comma 
much more space than they give to any other 
point, and rightly, because there are more 

really different occasions for the use of the comma. 
It seems, however, that the writers have not suffi- 
ciently explained the use of the semicolon, especially 
in neglecting exemplification. One of the com- 
monest kinds of sentence in which the point is used 
is not mentioned in any one of many books con- 
sulted in search for it, though every book gives a 
rule that really covers it. The omission is serious 
mainly because, in conjunction with obscure rules 
for using commas, it has probably induced a misun- 
derstanding and an unreasonable practice, to be 
mentioned below. 

As in the case of the comma, too many rules 
have been made for the use of semicolons, and 
one bad result is shown in two rules by G. P. 
Quackenbos, with examples of the same construc- 
tion but differing punctuation, as follows: ‘*‘ When 
a colon is placed before an enumeration of particu- 
lars, the objects enumerated must be separated by 
semicolons ; as, ‘The value of a maxim depends 
on four things: the correctness of the principle it 
embodies ; the subject to which it relates; the 
extent of its application; and the ease with which 
it may be practically carried out.’ A semicolon 
must be placed before an enumeration of particu- 
lars when the names of the objects merely are 
given, without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description; as, ‘There are three 
genders; the masculine, the feminine, and the 
neuter. 

It will be seen readily that the colon of the first 
example and the semicolon of the second follow 
similar introductory clauses, and it should be 
admitted that that is a good reason for using the 
same mark in each; and the prevalent practice, 
though not universal (as it might well be), is to 
use a dash in such a sentence. This use of the 
semicolon is not common, and it is not right, 
because the construction of the sentence affords no 
ground for any but the most arbitrary rule in sup- 
port of it. 

In the second rule a distinguishing expression is 
used that seems to differentiate the objective parts 
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of the two sentences, but that does not make them 
really different in kind. Each objective phrase in 
the first example is an indivisible element in the 
sentence, just the same in its bearing on punctua- 
tion as the single-word objectives in the other 
example; there is no possibility of punctuation 
within any one of them, and so the end of each 
phrase presents the slightest possible break of con- 
tinuity, which, as we have seen, should be pointed 
with acomma. Again, the words said to be merely 
the names of the objects are but the adjectives 
descriptive of them, and stand for ‘‘ masculine gen- 
der,” ‘‘feminine gender,” and ‘‘neuter gender”; 
and in the other exemplifying sentence there is 
nothing that can truly be called ‘‘ formal introduc- 
tory words or accompanying description.” 

Our preceding bit of criticism is suggested by 
the fact that some of the old rules are rejected in 
this treatise, and that no better way to account for 
the rejection was thought of. Another use of the 
semicolon, strongly characteristic of at least one 
literary periodical, and sufficiently common to 
demand notice, may well be criticised before consid- 
ering the making of rules. The /Vatéon is the peri- 
odical mentioned. Its issue of January 2 contains 
the following sentence: ‘‘ We are glad to see that 
Dr. William Smart of the University of Glasgow 
has published a collection of his essays ; the title of 
the volume being ‘ Studies in Economics.’” <A rea- 
son is apparent for this use of the semicolon, but it 
is not a good one. It would be the best of reasons 
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for making a new sentence, ‘‘The title of his 
volume is,” etc., the latter statement being properly 
separate from the first, and the title being no part 
of the occasion of gladness. The words in the 
sentence as printed necessitate the use of a comma 
instead of a semicolon, as they show the slightest 
possible break of connection. Many other sentences 
of similar construction in the ation, containing a 
semicolon, are not amenable to correction except by 
substituting a comma. 

These bits of criticism seem to show sufficiently 
the most common erroneous uses of the semicolon. 
All proper uses seem to fall within the prescription 
of the following 


Rutr.— A semicolon should be used after each 
clause where the break in sense is too distinct to use 
merely a comma, and not sufficient for a period. 


It will be seen that this rule, like that given for 
the comma, is very general. It is purposely so. 
No rule or set of rules could be made, no matter 
how much detailed, so that all people would apply 
them with the same effect in every instance. Rules 
may be made and carried out by all the workers in 
a single printing-office, but that office must be 
counted as a unit in any comparison. 

The commonest occasion to use the semicolon 
arises in separating parts of sentences when the 
parts themselves, or some of them, contain com- 
mas, as in the following: 

Writers should know how to punctuate, and should do 
it carefully ; for they alone can always be sure, with proper 
care, that the sense is not perverted by wrong pointing. 

Benjamin Drew says, in ‘‘Pens and Types’’: ‘Our 
school-books used to tell us that at the period we should stop 
long enough to count four; at the colon, three; at the semi- 
colon, two; at the comma, one.”’ 

The following officers were elected : John Smith, Presi- 
dent; William Brown, Vice-President ; Samuel Jones, Sec- 
retary ; and Thomas Gray, Treasurer. 

‘“*Mr. Rice’s only near relatives are William B. Rice, an 
uncle, of No. 7 West Sixteenth street; Elizabeth H. Guild, an 
aunt, of Boston; and two aunts, Mrs. Bamuelos and Mrs. 
Sartiges, who are in Europe.”’ 

In some way the notion has become very common 
that, in a series like those of the last two examples, 
the comma is the proper point to use before the 
conjunction introducing the last of the series. The 
main reason for using the semicolon is that the 
break is too decided for the comma, corresponding 
exactly to the others for which semicolons are used. 
Another reason is that by using the semicolon we 
avoid subordinating one comma to another — some- 
thing that cannot always be escaped, but which 
should happen as seldom as possible. 





DOUBLE LATENESS.— Manager (to errand boy who is half 
an hour late): ‘‘John, how is it you are always late in 
arriving, and always the first to leave?’’ John: ‘‘ Weel, 
sir, ye wadna hae me late twice a day, wad ye? ’’— Current 
Literature. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the month the number of patents relating to 
printing was something over twenty, about one-third 
relating to typesetting and the rest being of a miscel- 

laneous character. 
Fig. 1 shows a sectional side elevation of an invention by 
Homer Lee and Edmond Lebrun, of New York, assignors to 
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the Electric Typographic Company, of West Virginia. 
Although applicable to all classes of composing machines, 
it is shown in the drawing in connection with one of the 
class in which the type are fixed upon bars adapted to slide 
longitudinally in order to bring the type or matrices to the 
composing space. After being assembled and justified the 
type are firmly locked upon all four sides, so that there can 
be no distortion of the same while the impression is being 
made. 

Edouard G. D. Deville, of Ottawa, Canada, received a 
patent in this country covering a screen for photomechanical 
printing process. Instead 
of being ruled in lines the 
surface of the plate con- 
sists of alternate opaque 
and transparent squares, 
disposed like the squares 
upon a chess board. 

Robert Miehle, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, assigned to 
the Miehle Press & 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany a patent grant- 
ed for an improved 
printing press. The 
impression cylinder 
is at proper intervals 
given a movement 
bodily by means of a 
rock shaft. An oscillating clutch arm is attached to the 
shaft, and a tripping device, consisting of a movable cam 
plate, disengages the tripping device to release the clutch 
arm whenever the cylinder is to be raised. 

The stereotype plate holder shown in Fig. 2 was designed 
by Albert W. Marshall, of Indianapolis, Indiana. It is 
claimed that the plates will be so locked in position that 
there will be no ‘‘buckling’’ while in use, and also that 
single or double columned plates may be used interchange- 
ably. Each part of the base has an inwardly sloping flange 
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to fit corresponding grooves upon the under side of the 


stereotype plate. Square shoulders at opposite ends of the 
flanges prevent longitudinal movement of the plate. When 
the plate is to be removed the furniture is loosened so that 
































the base sections can be separated far enough to release the 
same. 

Fig. 3 shows a stereotype casting and shaving machine, 
invented by John C. Breuer, of Cleveland, Ohio, in position 
for shaving the turtle and having the cover of the casting 
box thrown back. After the casting is made, the casting 
box is moved upon its ways beneath a shaving tool which 
operates upon the back of the plate. 

Talbot C. Dexter, of Fulton, New York, received three 
patents covering various improvements in his folding ma- 
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chines. All rights under the patents are assigned to the 
Dexter Folder Company, of New York city. 

Another patent covering a folding machine was granted 
to Joseph K. and John C. Cummins, of Sidney, Ohio, as 
assignees of Austin T. Bascom, of the same place. This 
folder is intended to be attached to a newspaper printing 
machine to fold, paste and deliver the sheets as printed. A 
paper brace drops by gravity as the fly delivers the sheet 




















and holds the folded papers upright until the fly is ready to 
deliver another paper. 

The high-speed bed and cylinder printing machine shown 
in Fig. 4 was invented by Henry A. Wise Wood, of New 
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York, and assigned to the Campbell Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Company, of the same place. The cylinder and 
bed are reciprocated in opposite directions by crank driving 
mechanism, that for the cylinder arranged outside the 
frames and that for the bed arranged between the frames. 

William C. Wendté, of Boston, Massachusetts, was the 
inventor of the two-revolution color printing press shown in 
Fig. 5. The press attains great speed because the rotation 
is continuous and always in the same direction. In the 
view one set of form rollers is shown as moved back to give 
access to the cylinder. In use, both cylinders are in constant 
contact with their respective sets of rollers. The sheet 
receives both colors at a single revolution of the impression 





FIG. 6. 


cylinder, and while the sheet is being delivered the cylinder 
is raised out of contact with the form cylinders thus giving 
time for a double inking before the next impression. 

The ‘“‘linotype’’ patent for the month covered an inven- 
tion by Ottmar Mergenthaler. In short ads., frequently 
an initial letter is used of double width to attract attention. 
In order to set up this kind of work, a special matrix is used 
for the first letter, having its character arranged to overlap 
the front face of the mold. This makes an overhanging 
character, and the second line is then made of a correspond- 
ing length to resemble the ordinary composition. 

The only design patent granted during the month for 
a font of printing type was issued to Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, of Chicago, Illinois, as assignees of Julius 
Schmohl, of the same place. 

Fig. 6 shows a perspective view of a printing machine 
invented by Alexander W. McKeand and Eugene H. Car- 
penter, of Guthrie, Oklahoma 
territory. It is intended for 
use by merchants in printing 
advertising matter upon wrap- 
ping paper, as drawn out from 
the usual roller holders. 

Moritz Auerbach, of Brook- 
lyn, has assigned to the Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a patent covering the 
delivery mechanism for litho- 
graphic presses for printing 
metal sheets, shown in Fig. 7. 
The object of the invention is 
to provide such a press with 
a delivery apparatus which 
will throw off the printed 
metal sheets with the face up. The leading edge of the 
sheet of metal is held by the grippers until the printing 
operation is completed; then, as the sheet passes from 
between the cylinders A and G, the spring tension of the 
sheet causes the free edge to swing outwardly. At this 
instant the grippers release the sheet and permit it to slide 
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down to the receiving table face up. Of course, the ink is 
applied from a rubber form. 

Edwin D. Tucker, of New York, assigned to the Hoe 
Company a patent granted him for a printing plate holder. 
The main objects of the invention are to produce a holder 
which shall occupy a minimum 
of space between the plates and 
yet will allow such slight ad- 
justment of the plates as may be 
necessary to secure accurate 
register with previous impres- 
sions. After being secured to 
the bed by clamps, the plate may 
be moved in any direction by 
adjusting screws, the heads of 
which lie in the spaces between 
the plates. 

Louis K. Johnson and Abbot 
A. Low, of Brooklyn, were joint 
inventors of improvements in 
typesetting apparatus, assigned 
to the Alden Type Machine Com- 
pany, of New York. The inven- 
tions all relate to the style of 
machine in which a plurality of types representing a word 
or any other desired combination of characters are arranged 
side by side in channels so as to be presented simultaneously 
for removal to the “‘ stick.”’ 

Fig. 8 shows a sheet gauge for printing machines, 
invented by Sturgis Whitlock, of Shelton, Connecticut, and 
assigned to the Whitlock Machine Company, of Derby, Con- 
necticut. The feed plate E has its inner edge notched, and 
the gauges are adjusted along a shaft from one notch to 
another according to the width of the sheets of paper to be 
printed. 
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The last view, Fig. 9, shows a paper-folding attachment 
for a press, the invention of John W. Skillen, of Sidney, 
Ohio. It may be readily adapted to fold either a single 
or double sheet, or a single sheet and half-sheet insert, and 
also to paste the double sheet or insert. Means are also 
used to hold the folded papers upright on the rack during 
the backward movement of the fly. 





WHAT IS A DOZEN? 


At acountry school in England it is said that one of the 
examiners in a general exercise wrote the word ‘‘dozen”’ on 
the blackboard and asked the pupils to each write a sen- 
tence containing the word. He was somewhat taken aback 
to find on one of the papers the following sentence: ‘I 
dozen know my lesson.’’— Current Literature. 
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SLUG 6 AND THE FEEDER GO SAILING. 


BY L. IVAN. 


LUG 6 and the Feeder met one Saturday afternoon, 
and after a spirited debate jeffed to see whether they 
should go for a boat ride or somewhere else. Slug 6 

threw seven and the Feeder two threes and a molley, so they 
edged off to the dock to get a galley. Neither of them being 
stone hand enough to work the sidesticks they agreed to 
take a single-column sail boat with a cut of ‘‘Old Glory ”’ 
printed in red and blue on toned stock right up against the 
head rule. Both swore they had been used to working sail 
boats and other marine illustrations ever since they had 
been at the business, and easily convinced the galley boy 
that they could run it if it was once made ready. 

The cub trimmed the stock, and hoisting a regular broad- 
side circus poster that ran into the margin at one end anda 
three-cornered hanger at the other, pointed her nose to 
nowhere in particular and threw on the belt. In so doing 
he came near dumping the outfit into the foreground, which 
was water; the Feeder, however, hung on to the page cord 
and brought her up with an even impression till she looked 
as nice as an aquarelle, and the way he handled the broad- 
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getting filled up and showing big black splotches. 
lake, too, was getting so full that there was danger of the 
boxes running over, when a fisherman who had just finished 
his run came into their alley and shouted to them to slack 
up the main sheet; the Feeder released the tapes that held 
the map mounted broadside; Slug 6 found himself all 
wrapped up in it. ‘*‘ Let go the jib halyard,’’ roared the 
fisherman. ‘I ain’t touching the jib halyard,’’ meekly 
responded Slug 6, as the Feeder crawled over him and untied 
the page cord that held up the triangular hanger in the front 
margin. 

‘*We’ll have to find somewhere to dump,’’ murmured 
Slug 6; ‘‘this galley is about full.’’ ‘‘ The fisherman is 
going to give us a line so that we can make even on his 
take.’’? ‘‘I wish he would take us around where there’s 
some straight matter; there’s too much display out here 
for me.’’ 

A big bottle of soothing syrup was transferred to the 
fisherman’s boat, in return for which he gave them the end 
of his string ; then he took both dupes and ‘“‘ shied”’ them 
right into the harbor. 

Slug 6 declared that he would stick to dry distribution 
in future, while the Feeder opined that he much preferred 
calendered book and hard packing to such damp stock as 


































































































BY J. T. MCCUTCHEON. 


From “Stories of the Streets and of the Town,’’ by George Ade, in the Chicago Record. 


side was beautiful to contemplate, while he howled to Slug 6 
to shove the feed board over a pica so as to keep the draw 
sheet tight. They were making a splendid job of it and 
putting lots of space between themselves and the landing at 
the rate of twenty-five hundred an hour; but the farther 
they got out the rougher the stock kept getting, and the boat 
rocked as if she were badly mounted and every second wave 
would offset on their backs. 

Then the dynamo began to flash, and they thought they 
had better get the plate anchored down before something 
worked loose. So they shifted the belt to the slow speed, 
and thought they would turn, but the belt slipped every 
time they tried to get into the foreground; then she would 
balk and roll around in the gutter till the draw sheet 
tightened and away she would go into the middle distance, 
pitching and jolting as if the bumper was out or the valve 
in the air cushion open. 

“‘If we go on at this rate we shall have a hot-box before 
we get ashore,’’ said the Feeder. ‘‘So much the better,”’ 
replied Slug 6 ; ‘‘ because if we run into the margin with all 
this impression on we’ll get pied sure.’’ ‘‘ Well, there’s 
another flash from the commutator, and if we don’t mind 
we'll be on the deadstone before the run’s half over.”’ 

The jogger was going too furious for anything, and the 
distribution was not right at all. Slug 6 looked as if he 
wanted more color at the head, he was working so pale, 
while there was too much ink by half on the sky, which was 


they had been running; at the same time, he believed that 
if the waves had been firmly anchored they would not have 
worked loose and got across the boat in the way they did, 
and both agreed that their inexperience in handling damp 
stock in such large quantities told against them. 


OVERCOMING PRESS CENSORSHIP. 


At the time of independence there were only thirty-six 
journals in all the United States— today we have nearly 
half of the 50,000 newspapers published in the world. Only 
about one hundred years ago the newspaper was so far from 
having established itself that the British parliament would 
clap into prison any editor who dared to print a line of par- 
liamentary proceedings. This prejudice was overborne at 
last by sheer flattery in the skilled hands of Dr. Johnson, 
who for three years wrote in a London garret an imaginary 
report of the debates in the Commons, without once ventur- 
ing within the sacred precincts of that body. But he put in 
the mouths of the parliamentary speakers such lofty senti- 
ments and such elegant words that they had not the heart to 
punish him, and Voltaire, in France, reading these imagi- 
nary reports, exclaimed: ‘‘ The eloquence of Greece and 
Rome is revived in the deliberations of this British senate! ”’ 
But now our own Congress would like to imprison journal- 
ists because they do not print more of its debates.—Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor. : 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


A SIMPLE MODE OF APPLYING ELECTRICAL 
POWER TO PRINTING PRESSES. 


To the Editor: ATLANTIC City, N. J., January 2, 1896. 
Inclosed I send you herewith a photograph of our job 

press showing our method of applying power thereto froma 

half-horse motor directly and without the use of shafting or 








other expensive fittings. Since we attached power in this 
manner to our press it has attracted considerable attention 
from other printers, and the proprietors of several other 
small offices are contemplating adopting our plan. To the 
right of the picture you will notice the switch and speed box 
with which speed can be regulated from 1,800 to 2,880 per 
hour. In operation it is almost noiseless, and the cost per 
1,000 impressions is 8 mills (.008), with power costing 16 
cents per 1,000 volts. I hope this may be of some interest 
to the many readers of your valuable publication, of which 
I have been a close reader for many years, and to the teach- 
ings of which I can attribute considerable of my success. 
FRED J. STEINLEIN. 





A FAIR AND SELF-ADJUSTING SCALE FOR 
MACHINE COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor: BuFFALo, N. Y., January 4, 1896. 

Machine composition shall be paid for at the rate of — 
cents per 1,000 ems (MacKellar), solid ; but operators shall 
not receive less than $— per day. 

That is my idea of a fair scale. It combines the best 
points of timework and piecework. It guarantees a day’s 
pay to each man in spite of accidents to his machine or waits 
for copy, and pays extra money for extra speed. It relieves 
the average man’s mind from the fear that he must keep up 
with the pacemaker or lose his job, and the ‘‘ swift ’’ cannot 
make the claim that his superior ability keeps up the slower 
man’s average. It grades men exactly, without depending 
on the opinion of the foreman as to when a man is entitled 
to more than the scale calls for. It establishes a standard 
of competency. It regulates the overtime question; the 
real overtime on a newspaper is the ‘‘rush”’ work on special 
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occasions. It is timework in the office that uses small caps, 
accents, boldface, etc., and it is piecework in the office that 
demands a big string. It is fair to the employer because he 
pays for work done, and no more. It is fair to the business 
as a whole, because the manager has not the excuse for turn- 
ing a newspaper office into a ‘‘ slaughter house,’’ that he has 
to pay his men for so many hours’ work, and has the right 
to keep them busy, even if he cuts rates to do it. 

The question of difference in earnings on different ma- 
chines is comparatively unimportant and can be regulated 
by chapels in the same way department cases were. Besides, 
most newspapers use but two faces of ‘‘type,’’ and some use 
but one. One office that takes considerable pride in its 
system uses nonpareil face entirely. Markets, tabular 
work, etc., are cast on a nonpareil slug; the body of the 
paper is cast on minion, and editorial matter is leaded, thus 
giving a variety of three and being able to use all the ma- 
chines all the time. H. W. 





WANTED — DIAGRAM OF PRINTING OFFICE 
ARRANGEMENT. 


To the Editor: ARGYLE, Minn., December 14, 1895. 

I am a constant reader of your excellent paper, and if I 
can ask the advice I want I will kindly thank you forever- 
more. I send a diagram of my office, and would need 
pointers on the arrangement of my working room. If there 
are any of your readers who can mark off the diagram for 
the best arrangement of this country shop he will receive 
his just reward now and hereafter. M. H. Novotny. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY.--One 1% by 5 foot stationery case; one Ad- 
vance 22'%4-inch paper cutter; One eighth-medium job press; one 7-column 


Army press; one double stand ; two single stands; one 24% by 4% foot 
This material to be arranged in the 15 by 22 department. 
Employ two hands. 


imposing stone. 
Stove in center. 


FANCY PRICES FOR PRINTING. 


NEw York, N. Y., January 6, 1896. 
We have had what we consider a very rich and blessed 
experience, which we should like to put on record for the 
benefit of your readers of ‘‘ Notes and Queries on Estimat- 
ing.”? A large English manufacturer established a branch 
last summer in this city. He is an extensive advertiser, and 
uses immense quantities of printed matter. We called down 
to see him and he gave us several things to estimate on, 
among thema postal card in two colors, one form in type- 
writer type, to be printed ina purple ink, not copying, but 
to match a certain shade; the second form a cut requiring 
a special shade of yellow. We put in an estimate on this of 
$1.20 per thousand on a 25,000 lot. Our customer was to 
furnish postal cards, but after we had spent a good deal of 
time in matching the colors, he advised us, in an answer to 
our request that he furnish the postals in sheets, that if we 
wished them so, we would have to buy them ourselves. We 
did so, printing eight postals at a time, and having electro- 
types of the type form and of the cut. We cut up the goods 
and delivered them, it being understood that we were to 
guarantee full count. Our customer claimed a shortage of 
fifteen, which we allowed him, although we could only make 
it eight. He was much pleased with the work, confessing 
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it superior to anything he had ever had before in that line, 
and as he was using such quantities of these postals, we 
called to see him, expecting to secure all work of this kind. 
We found we had a competitor, and were told that we would 
have to come down in price. We figured the thing carefully 
over, and decided to drop, if necessary, to $1 a thousand, 
feeling sure that we would then be on the thin edge of profit. 
We again called on our customer, who told us that we were 
away off, and we finally elicited from him the information 
that our competitor’s was exactly half of our original price, 
namely, 60 cents. We should like to know if any of your 
correspondents can tell us what machinery will enable < 
printer to print postal cards in two colors for 60 cents a 
thousand. THE CORELL PRESS. 


a 


AN UP-TO-DATE SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
DOLLAR OFFICE. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 2, 1896. 
Replying to ‘‘ A Correspondent” in last month’s INLAND 
PRINTER, under title ‘‘Of Interest to the Craft,’’ inquiring 
for an invoice of an up-to-date job office costing about $750, 
I send you the following complete invoice : 
10 by 15 Chandler & Price Old Style Gordon. 
22!4-inch Advance paper cutter. 
12-inch Little Giant lead and rule cutter. 
ink cabinet for 12 rollers. 
2 job stands, for 12 full and 12 two-third cases. 
24 two-third italic job cases. 
20 California job cases. 
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pairs news cases. 

rule case (full). 

labor-saving lead and slug case. 

space and quad case, for borders and ornaments. 
metal furniture case. 

26 by 44 imposing stone and stand. 

» case labor-saving cherry furniture. 


ee 


benzine can. 

6-inch Buckeye stick. 
12-inch Pe 
20-inch 
Strip furniture and reglet, 5 strips each, 6 to 24 point. 
1 double column all-brass galley. 

1 10 by 16-inch all-brass job galley. 

2 8 by 24-inch wood galleys. 
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1 dozen gauge pins. 

4 pound each, 10 different kinds job ink, in tubes. 
1 25-pound font labor-saving metal furniture. 
1 50-pound * “3 43 6-point slugs. 
25 pounds 2-point strip leads. 
5 pounds 6-point strip slugs. 

R. H. mallet. 

saw and miter box. 


nN 


planer. 
proof planer. 
dozen Hempel quoins and key. 
shooting stick, steel. 
pounds 6-point Old Style. 
eg 8-point ** 


*  -10-point * 
‘© 12-point * x Elzevir preferred). 
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fonts Lining Gothic (B. B. & S. 
* 10, 12, 18 and 24 point Gothic Condensed, No. 6. 
* 6, 8, 12 and 20 point Tudor Black. 
* 12, 18, 24 and 36 point Fair. 
** 6, 10 and 18 point Astoria. 
* ©, 8, 10, 12 and 18 point Era. 
14, 18 and 24 point Plate Script. 
10 * ~~ 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 and 60 point Canton. 
10 feet 3-point Border No. 123. 
5 * each, 6-point Borders Nos. 59, 114, 111, 146. 
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: **  12-point om Nos. 96, 183, 180. 
3 “  24-point ° No. 214. 

10 * 1-point brass rule. 

0 ~*~ 2Zeomt * - 


2 fonts combination and art ornaments. 
1 4-pound font labor-saving 2-point rule. 
1 3-pound * - “¥ 6-point rule. 

The above complete outfit is less than $750 list price, and 
with the current discount $750 would enable a person to 
start into business independent and be a cash buyer. 

Ep E. WILson. 


SOME DEFECTS IN CASTING SCRIPT TYPE. 
To the Editor: NEw HAVEN, Conn., January 6, 1896. 
During the past few years or more, particularly since the 
advent of the Steel-plate Script into the printing office, many 
new faces have been given us which have been almost per- 
fect. Still, to me there has been one weak point. That is 
the apostrophe. Its use must needs mar the beauty of each 
word it becomes necessary to use it in. The line or connec- 
tion must be broken, and thus a stiffness in appearance is 
given the job. When, for instance, the word o’clock appears 
there is always a break where the apostrophe appears. 
Cannot this defect be easily remedied? I feel that if Tur 
INLAND PRINTER should call the attention of the manufac- 
turers to this weakness in all script fonts the defect would 
soon be remedied, and I am sure you would come in for 
unlimited praise from all good printers. 
If even the lower-case letter ‘‘o’’ were cast with an apos- 
trophe, the same as superior letters are, it would go a good 
yay toward remedying the existing evil, for it would save 
every wedding announcement and invitation from being 
marred. F. H. SHOALS. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ILLUSTRATOR OF THE NEW YORK SLUMS. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN,. 

HERE is one newspaper illustrator in New York 
whose genius is untrammeled by any rules of art, 
who follows no master; never studied at any of the 

schools; whose talent is just as it was born and grew up 
‘with him. His signature is A. B. S., the last letter standing 
for Shults.— Note the 
spelling, it is as odd as 
himself. 

Shults is a product of 
that part of New York 
known as the East Side, 
and he is proud of it. He 
is at home there in his 
drawing as in other ways. 
The city directory does 
not record that he has a 
home, the explanation be- 
ing that he lives with 
many other genial, but 
uncontrollable spirits in 
that mysterious land 
called Bohemia. He is 
now a strong, healthy 
specimen of middle-aged 
manhood. The story of 
his youth would be the 
usual one of artists — that 
he never got along in his studies, and when of sufficient age 
was apprenticed to one who in our days of half-tone is often 
disrespectfully termed a wood butcher. After being turned 
loose on the world as a wood engraver, he did creditable 
work in that line for the Harper Brothers and other publish- 
ers. His restless spirit did not permit him to continue cut- 
ting in wood the designs of others ; he wanted to be a drafts- 
man himself, and so he entered the field of the illustrator. 
Notwithstanding the constant drawback that he was without 
the early training that all artists should have in the ele- 
mentary principles of drawing, he was successful. The 
fact that his illustrations have appeared in all the best pub- 
lications prove this. He held lucrative positions on Puck, 
Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s, the Daily Graphic and 
other publications. Of late years his work appears spas- 
modically either in the New York Herald, World or Journal. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are examples 
of his hurried newspaper drawing. The best exhibit of his 
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and mismanagement of her husband are shown in every line. 
The carefully drawn cane seat of the chair is another idio- 
syncrasy of Shults’, He will work up every detail occa- 
sionally in one spot of his picture. It is usually a piece of 
brick wall, or the cobblestones in the street, or it may be a 
few figures in a crowd, but it gives a touch of realism to the 
whole scene. 

‘* A Daisy Ball”’’ is an institution of the East Side, New 
York. The artist presents here the first appearance of 
Mary Ellen Clancy and her ‘‘ mash,” ‘‘ Slob’’ Cullen, at the 
‘* Spare-Ribs Social,’ while in the corner is a sketch of the 
indignant Mrs. Clancy before she bursts into the ballroom 
to drag her daughter Mary Ellen home. Many of the best 
illustrators, both foreign and American, have tried to por- 
tray the poor in the metropolis of America, but it can 
safely be said that Shults has put on record truer types 
of New York’s lower classes than any of them. He has 
done in his small way what Dickens did for London, but 
one must know the people he works among to fully appre- 
ciate his talent. 








A SUNDAY MEETING OF SOCIALISTS ON THE EAST SIDE, 
NEw YoOrK. 





style is shown in the picture of Mr. Casey, who became his- 
toric through the poem, ‘‘ Casey at the Bat.’? Those who 
read that epic may remember that Mr. Casey was “ struck 
out.”’ In a subsequent game, however, Casey redeemed 
himself in such a manner that his admiring fellow-citizens 
of Mudville renamed their town after him. The self-con- 
scious air of Casey and the awe-stricken expressions of the - 
bystanders, it must be admitted, are clearly portrayed in a 
few simple lines. 

The socialist meeting gives an idea of his quaint compo- 
sitions. The showing the backs of the crowd, of making 
the speaker but a trivial incident, together with the perspec- 
. tive, is all characteristic of Shults. It might be said of his 
methods of drawing that he has no method. He simply 
begins in the center of a piece of bristol board with pen 
and ink and wanders with his work out to one of the limits 
of the board. He has no previous plan as to how large his 
drawing is going to be, or where it will end. He is not par- 
ticular as to the kind of pen or paper he uses, while a dry 
goods box is as convenient to him as the best of easels. 

The ‘‘ New Man” is one of his humorous conceits. The 
new woman-wife is probably out on her wheel, and the mess 
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Last and best of all was Mary Ellen Clancy. 


A SUGGESTION TO ADVERTISERS. 


Messrs. Cooper & Budd, high-class printers and commer- 
cial stationers, London, S. E., England, speak thus of THE 
INLAND PRINTER: ‘* While writing, we may say how great 
admirers we are of your superlative magazine, not only for 
its magnificent printing, but for the attractiveness of the 
advertisements. We cannot resist looking through each 
page of the ads. on account of the charming composition. 
We do not wonder that the vendors of printing materials are 
so ready to obtain a place in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER.’’ Is not this expression of Messrs. Cooper & 
Budd a suggestion to advertisers who desire to have their 
wares presented in the most attractive shape to the printers 
of the world? A great many are now doing this through 
our pages. We should be pleased to serve more. Are you 
THE New Man. not ready to make known the merits of your goods ? 
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ANTON CAMBENSY, ARTIST. 


N the present number of this magazine we have the pleas- 
] ure to present to our readers a few representative etch- 
ings executed by Mr. Anton Cambensy, at present 
resident in Los Angeles, California. Mr. Cambensy was 
born in Trier, Germany, in 1866, and when a boy traveled 
with his father through all parts of that country. Some 
years were spent in Munich and Vienna in study, after 
which Mr. Cambensy traveled extensively in Southern 
Europe and the northern coast of Africa, visiting Tunis, 
Tripolis, Malta, etc., studying and sketching at all times, 
and at every opportunity. In 1892 he came to the United 
States, and readily found employment in the art department 
of the large lithographing houses in the East, among them 
being Knapp & Co., L. Prang & Co., and Forbes & Co. 
Some time ago Mr. Cambensy went on a very extensive 
sketching tour through Old Mexico and along the Pacific 
Coast, and as above stated is staying at present in Los 
Angeles. During his stay in Mexico City he was connected 
with #/ Mundo, the first illustrated weekly published in 
that city. Until very recently —two years ago — Mr. Cam- 
bensy had occupied himself mainly in lithographic color 





MEXICAN PULQUE GATHERER. 
Drawn by A. Cambensy. 


work, but since then he has given his attention mainly to 
black and white, with such gratifying success that it is his 
purpose to devote his energies in the future to that branch 
of art almost exclusively. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

ABpout AN ANGLE-ROLLER BRAKE.—E. B., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., asks: ‘‘ What is your opinion of what is known 
as the ‘ Meier Angle-Roller Brake’ for protecting the ends 
of angled distribution rollers on power presses ?’’ 
Answer.--It is one of the best devices yet introduced for 
this purpose. It is effective, and can be almost instantly 
applied and set to rollers and press. 


How to MAKE LEAD-PENCIL DRAWINGS OR WRITINGS 
INDELIBLE.— B. F., of Dublin, Ireland, writes: ‘‘I have 
found among an old lot of drawings in lead pencil diagrams 
of what I believe to be a valuable machine. I am afraid that 
if these are handled too much the pencil marks will be oblit- 
erated. I have sought for a preventive here, but without 
success. Can you aid me?” Answer.— Lay the writing 
flat in a shallow dish and pour skimmed milk upon it. 
Any portions of the paper not covered may have the milk 


placed upon them with a feather dipped in the milk. Take 
up the sheet of paper tenderly to prevent tearing, and let 
the milk drain off, after which wipe off, with a feather, the 
drops which remain on the lower edge. Dry carefully, and 
the drawing will be 
found so indelible as to 
be immovable even with 
india rubber. 


COLORS FOR HAND- 
MADE PAPERS.— W. S., 
of Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: ‘‘ The article 
on printing and regis- 
tering handmade papers 
in last number comes 
in good time for many 
pressmen’s use. To me 
it is especially interest- 
ing, and I desire to ask 
in connection with this 
subject what you con- 
sider the most suitable 
colors of ink for print- 
ing on such papers.’’ 
Answer.—The best, 
and, I may add, the 
most effective colors of ink for handmade stock are black, 
steel-blue, red, dark-green and browns, all of which should 
be of medium tackiness and full-bodied in color. 
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From pencil drawing by A. Cambensy. 


A PRESS FOR PRINTING ON TiN.—A novel printing 
press for printing tin plates has been invented in France. 
It is somewhat like the ordinary cylinder press, with a sec- 
ond cylinder running above the other. The lower cylinder 
is incased in a rubber blanket and takes the impression 
from the engraved or lithographed design on the bed of the 
press, and ‘‘ offsets’’ it from the rubber onto the metal as it 
passes between the twocylinders. This, it is claimed, gives 
much better results than could be obtained by pressing tin 
plates against either the engraved or lithographed design, at 
the same time preserving the stone or metal design used from 
damage by the tin’s roughness or inequalities. 


PRINTING OVER SPOILED PostTaL CARDs.—G. R. P., of 
Lansingburg, New York, says: ‘‘I would like to have you 
give some information on printing over a lot of postal cards 
that have been spoiled. I bought a lot of these cards in New 





TORTILLA BAKERY IN MEXICO. 
Drawn by A. Cambensy. 


York, thinking that I could bronze them; but I cannot seem 
to make any kind of a job of it. I would like you to give me 
some information in regard to printing on the postals.”’ 
Answer.— Have a solid tint plate made to fully cover the 
printed matter, and print with this and gold ink on the 














cards. This should obliterate the original printing. If 
your gold ink will not do this effectively, then print with 
gold size, and bronze over this with gold, copper or silver 
color bronze, of which the quality must not be too fine, else 
it will adhere to the card stock too closely to be dusted off 
where not printed upon. In printing black over the gold, 
use a fairly soft blue-black of good quality. Ifthe ink pulls 
off the bronze too much, add a small bit of vaseline to the 
ink. The bronze must be we// dusted off the cards before 
printing in black, and the form washed off with benzine 
frequently, to keep it sharp and clear. 

ELECTRICITY IN PAPER.—G. S., of Cincinnati, Ohio (who 
ought to have sent his full name on his postal), writes: 
‘“‘Can you let me know, through THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the cause and the remedy for electricity in plated book 
paper? Weare running 80-cent plate ink on eighty-pound 
book on a Country Campbell press. When there are four or 
five sheets on top of each other they stick and set off. I have 
a gas light under the cylinder, but it does not help it.’ 
Answer.— Frosty weather and its action on plated or cal- 
endered papers (whether these are exposed to its chilly 
effects outside or inside of a building) is the leading cause 


of electricity in such stock. It is unusual to have trouble 





FROM ORIGINAL PEN DRAWINGS BY 


from electricity in warm weather, although it may often be 
encountered in warm pressrooms when the paper has come 


from the warehouse or from a cold stockroom. A row of 


gas jets, placed conveniently under the feed board, will be 
found more beneficial for dispelling the electrical current 
than ove burner. Try this; or try one of the electricity 
dissipators advertised in this issue, and use it according to 
directions. 

SUITABLE GLUE FOR MAKING COMPOSITION ROLLERS.— 
H. H., of Portland, Oregon, has this to say: ‘‘ I have had so 
much trouble with my form rollers that I decided to use one 
of your recipes for making composition and casting my own 
rollers. My experiments have not been as successful as I 
hoped for, but I am not disconcerted, for I believe the chief 
error has arisen from bad glue or improper treatment of the 
glue used by me. You say ‘good glue’ in your formula ; 
please inform me how I shall know it is good; also say 
something about the treatment of glue for roller making.”’ 
Answer.—Good glue should be clear of dark spots, trans- 
parent, tough and not easily broken. Glue is a sensitive 
article, especially to heat, and can be spoiled quite readily 
through inexperienced handling. If a putrid smell is mani- 
fest after broken glue is taken from cold water, it is not 
good. Do not overheat glue when melting, for it is a fact to 
be considered as most important in this relation, that glue 
boilers guardedly shorten the boiling, and do this at as low 
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a temperature as possible. After casting rollers, all com- 
position left in the melting pot should be poured out into an 
oiled pan for future use, and the melting pot carefully 
washed out with boiling water and laid away dry for use 
again. Glue should never be heated in a vessel under the 
direct heat of flame or fire, but always in a pot that fits 
into a vessel containing water, or water and steam. 


PRINTING ON SILK, CLOTH, BOOKBINDER’S CLOTH, 
LEATHER AND CARDBOARD, WITH GOLD, SILVER OR ALUMI- 
NuM LEAF.— George B. T., Cleveland, Ohio, wants to know 
how this work is done. Answer.— This is no part of the 
work of a printing office. It belongs to the bindery. It is, 
in fact, a trade in itself, although some printers have an idea 
that it is done on a job press with a secret attached to it. 
It requires a skillful and experienced man to do stamping 
with gold leaf and other metals. To know how it is done 
and to do it are two different things. Trades cannot be 
learned from books alone. In the first place, there are no 
two leathers that require the same kind of sizing, as one 
leather may be more porous than another, and one leather 
may require a greater degree of heat than another — and 
heat is by all means the main consideration in producing 
brilliant work. Book cloths also differ considerably, some 





A. CAMBENSY. 


being very compact and easy to stamp in leaf, while others 
are very open, and, of course, more difficult. The sizing, 
therefore, must agree with the character of the texture. 
Aluminum, imitation gold leaf or silver leaf require a fish 
glue size, while gold leaf requires egg albumen to be used. 
The quantity of the sizing to be used is dependent, of course, 
on the judgment and the material to which it is to be 
applied, and so also with the heat to be applied. Only 
experience or practical instruction can teach this. It would 
take a volume to describe all the details of stamping. Card- 
board and ribbon are stamped exactly alike so far as sizing 
and heating are concerned. To stamp these use pulverized 
gum copal. Spread it over the material with a camel’s hair 
brush, blow off the surplus powder, leaving a light coating. 
Lay the gold leaf on top. The impression should be made 
with the type or plate at a sizzling heat, and very rapidly, as 
the tendency of a slow impression is to blister the face of 
the work. The work is done on a bookbinder’s embossing 
press. 

PLEASING COLORS FOR HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS.— J. F. 
H., Ogdensburg, New York, writes: ‘‘ We have the printing 
of a neat brochure on hand, which has a number of splen- 
did half-tone illustrations. The party for whom this work 
is to be done does not care for the expense which its execution 
will involve, provided the book has an artistic look and 
finish. Neither he nor we like the usual black color for 
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the illustrations, which are to appear on separate pages 
from the text. What color or colors would you suggest under 
the circumstances ?”’ Answer.—If your text is set upina 
clear, open-faced type, leaded, and well opened up in the 
page limits, a number of appropriate colors other than black 
may be made use of, separately or interspersed, to suit the 
subject delineated on the engraved plate. In the first place, 
however, consider the fact that all colors which possess any- 
thing near the density of black also contain the elements of 
greatest brilliancy and detail, points especially necessary 
in printing half-tone engravings. Still, many subjects are 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


ROM the Inland Foundry I have No. 1 of the ‘‘ Type 
Book,”’ first supplement tothe specimen book formerly 
issued. It contains ten series of letter produced 

since that book appeared, besides borders, ornaments, 
signs, and other extras. The new ‘St. John ”’ is effectively 
shown, from 10-point body upward. Somehow the square 
initials do not strike me as being a success. In two colors 
they might look better, but as they 
are, the scroll background seems too 
obtrusive, and somewhat confuses 
the initial itself. For single-color 
work, I think it would be a great 
improvement if the arabesque were 
tinted to a half-tone, leaving the let- 
ter solid. Weisert and other Ger- 
man founders have produced very 
artistic and effective ornamented in- 
itials in this way, whereas, if the 
ornaments had been the same tone as 
the initial, the letter would have been 
killed. Founders will yet have to 
avail themselves more freely of the 
tinting machine. In my last, I as- 
sumed that the ‘‘Bradiey ’’ was the 
original of the three closely allied 
faces, of which the ‘‘St. John’’ is 
one. I see that the Inland Foundry 
claims the design, and describes the 
other faces as imitations. On points 
like these I don’t pretend to form a 
decided opinion, but anyone turning 
to the wrapper of your 1894 Christ- 
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Courtesy of the Chicago ‘* Times-Herald.”’ 


EVENTS IN A CouNTRY Town.— Serenading the New Mayor. 


much improved by the use of softer colors, and it is often 
essential to sacrifice much in this respect to art when such 
engravings are made use of. Blue is not a desirable color 
for this purpose, as its tones are not pleasing. Yet a blue- 
black, of about equal proportions of half-tone black and 
bronze (or milori) blue—good quality— may be used for 
desirable effects. However, for really artistic results, I 
would suggest the use of a color suited to the fitness of the 
subject. The deep shades of olive, brown, green, etc., as 
these approach the black scale, are very safe and effective 
colors for half-tones. Purple-black, red-black and green- 
black are also recommended. These, with those just named, 
more closely approach the photogravure tones, and all have 
more or less natural warmth and brilliancy in their compo- 
sition. It must not be forgotten that any of these colors can 
be treated so as to change their tone to lightness or density 
by diminishing or intensifying their lighter or deeper bases. 
A’ wise way is here suggested, and that is to prove up the 
several engravings in a number of different colors (when 
making proofs for overlays), and select from these the most 
harmonious one for the subject of the engraving. 


KETCHUP. 


Why catsup? questions the Philadelphia 7z7mes. Nearly 
every bottle which comes from a public manufacturer is 
emblazoned with that spelling. Wrong. Ketchup is the 
It is a corruption of the Japanese word, kitjap, 


word. 


which is a condiment somewhat similar to soy. It is a pick- 
me-up; a stirrer of the digestive organs; a ketch-me-up; 
and hence its application to the mingling of tomatoes and 
spices whose name it should bear. 


Drawn by Horace Taylor. ° 
mas number, designed by Bradley, 


will see that I had some ground for 
crediting him with the new style. 
Another new face is the ‘‘Inland,’’ of which you have 
already given specimens. The special character of this 
face is best shown by the O, the counter of which, instead 
of being oval as usual, is S-shaped. All the thick curved 
lines are in this way thrown out of symmetry, and the 
effect, though odd, is not unpleasing, though the R, as usual 
in fonts of this class, is ugly. In your issue of May, page 
171, there is a font patented by Mr. J. F. Tenney, which, if 
not actually the original of the ‘‘Inland,”’ differs from it 
only in unimportant details. The series includes seven sizes, 
8-point to 48-point. I notice that the pretty Wreath orna- 
ments are brought out in a smaller size; and a new series 
of ornaments, No. 25, nineteen characters, in the rococo 
style, 12-point and 24-point body, is light and very graceful. 

‘*Menu,”’ by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler (caps only), 
resembles the light ‘‘ Celtic’? of the same house, but is 
slightly wider, and has more of the character of the face 
known in England as ‘“‘ Latin.’’ It is shown in seven sizes, 
6-point to 12-point, and is a neat, durable, and in every way 
attractive face. 

The Typefounders’ Company show a very full series of 
‘‘Quentell,’’ a letter originated by the Central Foundry. It 
is cast in fourteen series, 6-point to 72-point. The letter is 
one that advertisers will appreciate, and the close gradation 
of sizes will permit of very effective display with the one 
style of type alone. The letter has several points in common 
with former American experiments in job faces, but has at 
the same time a recognizable character of its own. The 
strong contrast between the body marks and the lighter 
lines produces a weakness in the general effect. The E, L, 
and T, for example, are not good forms of the respective 
letters. 

















PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. , 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

CoMMA OR No ComMA.— G. F. N., Toledo, Ohio, writes: 
‘“‘Harvey says that the following is rightly punctuated: 
‘Coal, lime, wood and building tile.’ Reed and Kellogg 
say that the comma must come after ‘ wood,’ thus: ‘Coal, 
lime, wood, and building tile.’ As to your opinion, which 
is right?’? Answer.— The comma should be used in every 
such sentence. Every treatise on punctuation that I have 
seen —I have not seen Harvey’s — prescribes its use. I do 
not believe that any reasonable argument against it is pos- 
sible. 

SOMETHING THAT CANNOT BE DONE.—C. W. B., Knox- 
ville, Iowa, writes: ‘‘ Knowing that you are in a position to 
receive and no doubt have various style-sheets of different 
offices in your possession, Iam going to ask a favor of 
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that which made the Greeks and Latins join two nouns in 
one, through which we have ‘‘ geography,’’ which is no more 
truly one word than is its literal English translation, 
‘earth-writing.”’ 

DICTIONARIES.— It is not long since there were only two 
American dictionaries, and even now few printing-offices 
know any choice but that between Webster and Worcester. 
Dr. Worcester was employed by Dr. Webster in the making 
of the latest edition made in Webster’s lifetime, and when 
that was finished Worcester made his own dictionary. Nat- 
urally, he wanted it as different as possible from the other, 
so he adopted the old spellings that Webster had changed. 
Now our printing is about evenly divided between the two 
methods of spelling; even the International, the newest 
so-called ‘‘ Webster’s,’’ gives both spellings of the largest 
classes of words in which there is a difference. Printers 
need dictionaries most largely on account of spelling, but 
also for many other matters. Definitions are important to 
them, just as they are to other people, for reasons not neces- 
sary to enumerate. Division of words into syllables is more 
important to printers than to any other people. The two 
old dictionaries were very deficient in all respects, and it 


and that is that you send me one of a sort that you woul was only natural that this should lead to the making of new 


advise one to follow.’? Amnswer.—I have no style-sheets, 
and if I had I should probably not have duplicates, an4. 
would therefore not be able to do more than tell where one 
might be procured. I should be very glad if those who 
can would send me copies of style-sheets from different 
offices. : 

HANDLE-BAR, ETC.— L. W. S., New York, writes: ‘‘In 
reading the proofs of a bicycle catalogue recently the writer 
compounded the words handle-bar, tool-bag, seat-post, etc., 
on the ground that they were all technical terms in this con- 
nection and were therefore properly compounded. For this 
action he was criticised, his critic 


ones. Now there are four new dictionaries in the field, 
each claiming to be the best. Of these, however, probably 
few printers, comparatively, will buy the largest — the Cen- 
tury; it costs too much. One of the others is the Encyclo- 
pedic, an English work reprinted here in four volumes, and 
sold for what would be a low price for a good work, but is 
altogether too much for people to be allowed to waste upon 
such a bad work without a word of warning. An American 
firm of publishers submitted it to an accomplished philolo- 
gist for advice with reference to publishing here, before the 
English work was complete, and it took him a very short 





claiming that handle-bar is the only 
proper compound of the three words 


a 





mentioned, inasmuch as neither the 
bar nor the handle is complete alone, 
while in the other cases named the 
parts are complete by themselves. 
Will you kindly give your opinion 
on this matter?’ Answer.— The 
words mentioned are compounds, 
though they are more frequently 
printed in the wrongly separated 
form than in their proper form. 
Mere technicality, however, is not a 
good reason for compounding any 
words. It is the fact that ‘‘ handle”’ 
and ‘‘bar’’ are two*nouns joined to 
make a new noun that makes them 
become one word instead of two. 
‘*Handle-bar’”’ is no more technical 
than ‘‘ spinal column,’’ for instance, 
is anatomical (another kind of tech- 
nicality), yet the first term is one 



































word and the other is two. In the 
latter term the first word is an ad- 
jective, fulfilling the regular adjec- 
tive office of qualifying. The other name has no qualifying 
element, being a mere name, representing the phrase ‘ bar 
used as a handle.’’ How any one can imagine sucha 
difference as that neither the bar nor the handle is complete 
alone, while in the other cases named the parts are com- 
plete by themselves, passes understanding. The circum- 
stances are identical—two nouns in each case joined to 
make a new noun representing such phrases as ‘“‘ bag used 
to hold tools,’’ ‘‘post to support a seat,’’ etc. Even the 
accent as heard in the first part of each name truly indi- 
cates compounding. The principle is exactly the same as 





Courtesy of the Chicago ‘* Times-Herald."’ 
EVENTS IN A COUNTRY Town.— The Opening of a New Business House. 





Drawn by Horace Taylor. 


time to decide against it, so the firm did not undertake it. 
Dr. Webster would not know his dictionary now, and there 
can be no doubt that he never would have allowed it to 
become what it is. The publishers unfortunately put the 
management of its revision into incompetent hands, and 
the result is a work that any printer would understand 
to be miserably poor for his purposes, if he listened a 
little while to an intelligent explanation. Inextricable con- 
fusion, for instance, appears in the division of words into 
syllables, so that no one can follow the dictionary with- 
out looking up every individual word; no division indicates 
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that another similar word will be divided in the same 
way. This is not so in the newest and best dictionary, 
Funk & Wagnall’s Standard. Effect-ive is a division found 
there, and there is not a word like it divided differently, 
except suchas produc-tive, there being no verb ‘‘ to product.”’ 
Moreover, the Standard is worth twice as much to a printer 
because it has twice as many words for his guidance, and 
even more because the matter about those words is twice as 
good. The printer who wants the best and most useful dic- 
tionary should have the Standard. 


GENERAL TAYLOR ON SUNDAY PAPERS. 


In response to the toast of ‘‘ The American Newspaper,”’ 
at the banquet of the Commercial Centennial at New York, 
on December 19, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe, gave his opinion of the Sunday newspaper as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The size of newspapers, especially on Sunday, 
seems to trouble a great many people. Speaking in a busi- 
ness sense, the Sunday paper in particular is the one 
bargain at which people kick because they get too much for 
their money. There are various reasons why papers have 
grown larger and will continue to in the future. They have 





intelligence and success is best shown by the fact that 
millions more newspapers are circulated in every year of 
our history.’’ 





FRENCH STRAW HAS MANY MEANINGS. 


In France, where almost everything is taxed, all pla- 
cards, public announcements and advertisements must have 
the proper official stamp affixed to them in order to avoid a 
collision with the excise authorities, and, as may be sup- 
posed, many are the means invented to convey the requisite 
information, and at the same time save a sou from the rapa- 
cious maw of the tax collector. Thus a bunch of straw has 
as many meanings in a French community as a Chinese 
word, which, with its various inflections, is almost a lan- 
guage in itself. In the rural districts of France, and even 
in Paris itself, it is a common thing to see horses led through 
the streets or tied in a convenient spot with bunches of straw 
tied to their tails, which signifies that the animals are for 
sale. In fact, a wisp of straw attached to any article may 
be taken to mean that the proprietor is willing to enter into 
négotiations for the sale thereof. In walking along the 
streets, baby buggies, bicycles, and secondhand furniture 
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SKETCHES BY J. T. McCuTCHEON. 


From ‘Stories of the Streets and of the Town,” by George Ade in the Chicago Record. 


been growing in size pretty steadily from the beginning, 
and the man who calls for a small newspaper does not 
realize how limited, how contracted and how uninteresting 
the small, compact journal for which he moans was in its 
prime. It is not intended that every reader shall devote his 
time to reading the entire contents of a Sunday paper any 
more than he should begin with the bill of fare in a popular 
hotel and eat every dish thereon enumerated. There is a 
convenient table of contents, and he is expected to select that 
which he will enjoy the most and devote his time to it, and 
the paper is now so varied outside of the news of the day by 
contributions from novelists, from scientists, from men and 
women in every profession and every rank of life that all 
tastes can be met, and the general tendency is to improve, 
and elevate and instruct the people who read. The Sunday 
newspapers are frequently criticised very severely by minis- 
ters, many of whom assume that the Sunday newspaper has 
a tendency to empty the churches. We have no quarrel with 
the clergy. Every journalist wishes the church the utmost 
limit of success, but when a clergyman opens up a discus- 
sion as to why his pews are not rented and tries to account 
for the smallness of his congregation, he simply calls our 
attention to the fact that in all professions and in every kind 
of business the fittest will survive. The best evi- 


dence that the size of papers, which causes so many groans, 
is not a mistake, is shown by the fact that the largest edi- 
tions are bought in constantly increasing numbers by the 
people of the United States. That their wants are met with 


may often be seen with wisps of straw attached to them. 
This indicates to the initiated as clearly as a printed or 
written sign that the articles are for sale. It is also more 
economical, for while such a placard would be taxed there is 
no tax on the bundle of straw, and unless the owner has a 
regular notice to sell, he would be obliged to have the gov- 
ernment stamp placed on any notice he might wish to 
display. In the same way, a tradesman in need of help, 
mechanics or apprentices, must have a government stamp 
affixed to any written or printed notification of the fact they 
wish to display in their windows, and in order to avoid this 
usually hang out an understood emblem of the craft as a 
hint to those seeking employment. . But to return to the 
straw, when a wisp is seen tied to a post at the corner of a 
field, far from human habitation, it means that the field has 
been recently seeded and is a warning against trespassing 
and all must keep on the path. The peasant knows that he 
will be arrested and punished if he is found making a short 
cut across a field so guarded; while the traveler or sports- 
man who fails to understand the sign meets with no mercy. 





EVERY PAGE READ. 


We read every page of THE INLAND PRINTER, including 
the advertisements, and appreciate it highly as by far the 
best magazine devoted to the printing arts published either 
in the United States or elsewhere.—/ercy Lund & Company, 
Ltd., Printers and Publishers, Bradford, England. 

















NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

OZOKERITE.— Those who have requested further informa- 
tion regarding Ozokerite, which was mentioned in the De- 
cember number, are referred to the American Wax and 
Paper Manufacturing Company, 199 Franklin street, New 
York. ° 

CASTING METAL FuRNITURE.— O. G., of Kansas, writes: 
‘*We have a mold for casting metal furniture of special 
lengths and widths, but encounter a difficulty in getting 
the metal to run smooth along the sides of the mold. Is 
there not some kind of a paint or coating that can be applied 
with a brush?’’ Answer.— A paint made by mixing red 
oxide of iron with stale beer, or a mixture of pulverized 
charcoal and tobacco extract is used for the purpose. 
Either mixture may be applied with a brush, and when 
dry the surplus wiped off with a bit of waste or a dry 
cloth. The effect is to fill the pores of the metal of the 
mold. After a “time casts will come solid without using 
any paint. 


ELECTROTYPING SOLUTION.— R. Co., of Georgia, wish the 
formula for an electrotyping solution, and to know the cause 
of soft muddy deposits. Answer.—All electrotypers do not 
use the same formula, the conditions not being the same in 
all foundries. A general rule is to make a solution to a 
density of about twelve degrees Baumé with sulphate of 
copper and water free from lime, then add sulphuric acid to 
raise the density about three degrees. By weight: one 
pound of sulphate to a gallon of water, and one gill of 
acid; it is much better, however, to use a hydrometer, as 
chemicals are not always of uniform strength and it is quite 
as convenient a method as by weight and measure, as every 
foundry is, or should be, equipped with a hydrometer. Soft 
muddy deposits may result from a solution too strong with 
acid or one too low in density for the current employed. 

REGISTERING ELECTRO-PLATES FOR COLORWORK.—J. B., 
Denver, Colorado, writes: ‘‘I have a job to run in colors— 
three colors and atint. The plates are electros from a zinc 
etching. I cannot make them register. Is the fault with 
the electrotyper, or in other words, is it possible to make 
such plates to register finely. Any information will be 
appreciated highly.’’ Axswer.—If your originals register, 
the electrotypes should. Variations in size are caused by 
difference in texturé or temperature of the metal when the 
shells are backed, not to shrinkage of the wax mold. When 
practicable, it is well to back color plates in sets, one or 
more of each color in the backing pan at the same time. If 
there are more than can be backed at one time the plates 
should be marked with figures as a guide to the printer in 
making up the forms, so that No. 1 of black shall print on 
No. 1 of red. 

ELECTROTYPING HALF-TONES.— M., of Connecticut, asks 
for information concerning the latest methods of electrotyp- 
ing half-tones. Answer— Molds are sometimes made in the 
battery, by depositing on the original, if of copper or brass, 
using the deposit for a matrix on which to make a shell for 
a working plate. In some instances molds are made by 
casting, using gutta percha or some suitable mixture which 
may be melted and poured over the plate in a manner similar 
to that employed for making molds in the steel-plate process. 
The Dalziel is the only process by which half-tones may be 
successfully stereotyped. In electrotyping half-tones, they 
are generally treated in the same way as other cuts; success 
being largely due to the skill of the molder. Half-tones 
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require most careful handling in every operation. 
plate must be true and flat when received by the finisher, as 
it is hardly practicable to beat up irregularities without 
injury to the face of the cut. 


LEARNING STEREOTYPING.—‘‘A Young Printer,’’ writ- 
ing from Richmond, Indiana, wants to know where he can 
learn to do stereotyping, if an apprenticeship has to be 
served and what the terms of such apprenticeships usually 
are, if any. Answer.—It is as necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship to learn stereotyping as any other trade, 
although the operation seems a simple one, and it might 
strike an onlooker that any person of ordinary ability 
should, with a little practice, be able to do the work. An 
apprenticeship is merely an opportunity for practice under 
the direction of a person skilled in a trade or art. Possibly 
if ‘‘ A Young Printer’ will advertise his want he may be 
able to secure a situation where he can learn the business. 
One of the requirements for membership in the union isa 
five years’ apprenticeship in a union office. The amount of 
salary for an apprentice is a matter for agreement between 
the parties directly interested. If ‘‘A Young Printer”’ 
wishes to obtain information regarding the way the work 
is done, without working at the business, he can, by study, 
obtain a good general knowledge of the subject. Par- 
tridge’s book on stereotyping will be found very useful for 
the purpose. 

ESTIMATED Cost OF A SMALL STEREO PLANT.— A west- 
ern printer writes: ‘‘I am desirous of having in my office a 
small stereo plant, so that I can turn out original odds and 
ends to attract the fancy of my customers. I want some- 
thing inexpensive, but reliable, so that if my business 
increases I can add to the material purchased, and not have 
to displace it entirely. Will you kindly tell me what I need, 
where to get it, and the probable price?’’ Answer.— By 
reference to the advertising columns of this journal you will 
learn where your needs can be supplied. It will be neces- 
sary to have a furnace, a press that can be heated by steam 
(if you have live steam, otherwise to heat by fire), a casting 
box, a saw table, a shaving machine, a shoot board and 
plane, a stereotyper’s brush, ladles, mallet, chisels, finish- 
ing plate, and a supply of matrix paper and metal. Sundry 
small requirements can be had at the local stores. Write to 
a manufacturer stating what you wish to do, state about 
how large a plate you wish facilities for making, and ask 
for suggestions and prices; by return mail you will receive 
a list, in detail, of an outfit and cost. I notice you hold cor- 
rect views on the subject — do not propose to buy a toy plant. 
There are opportunities to buy secondhand tools, which are 
practically as good as new, at a large reduction from their 
original cost. If not prejudiced against secondhand ma- 
chinery, the dealer should be so informed; it may be the 
means of getting you a bargain. 


MOLDING CASES.—In the early days of electrotyping it 
was supposed that only brass or copper could be used for 
what are known in this country as molding cases or pans 
called boxes in England — and that they must be made with 
rims about one-quarter of an inch high. These are but sel- 
dom used now; they are quite expensive in first cost and 
very liable to become useless by being bent out of true in 
use. When made of cast brass the rim was, of course, solid 
with the back, which made the planing troublesome and 
costly, as the entire case must be made true and of even 
thickness. Sheet brass or copper with riveted rims cost 
less to make, but are quite liable to be sprung out of true in 
the operation of riveting on the rims. The general practice 
at present is to use cases without rims, of sheet copper, 
brass or electrotype metal. Being without rims they may 
be placed on a wax shaving machine and the wax shaved off 
to leave a thick or a thin coating on the case, as may seem 
proper for the work in hand. These were introduced by a_ 
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prominent firm of electrotypers in New York over twenty 
years ago, and are now almost universally used in this coun- 
try. They are cheap in cost, readily made in the electrotype 
foundry, and when they become too much worn or out of 
shape may be recast. If the case and the wax are hot when 
the composition is poured there will not be any liability of 
their parting when the mold is made with the necessary 
margin for stopping off, about one inch, at the edges of the 
case. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

To REMOVE SCRATCHES FROM HALF-TONE SCREEN.— 
A. S. Lockwood, New York: It was a mistake to attempt 
cleaning your half-tone screen with rouge. The latter prob- 
ably had some particles of grit in it that made the scratches. 
The only remedy is to send to Levy, the screenmaker, of 
Philadelphia, who has a special machine for repolishing 
half-tone screens. 


Cost oF Woop AND PROCESS ENGRAVING.— “ Author,”’ 
San Diego, California: It is impossible to broadly estimate 
the cost of engraving by the old and new methods, unless 
the character of the subject is stated. Presuming that you 


refer to book illustrating, the price would vary, possibly, - 


from $1 to $2 per square inch for wood engraving, while 
process engraving costs only from 20 to 40 cents per square 
inch. 


To BLEACH BLUE PRINTS AFTER DRAWING UPON.-- 
D. McD., Ottawa, Canada, writes: ‘‘I was informed that if I 
made pen drawings on blue prints, such as architects use, 
that the blue would not photograph when making an engrav- 
ing from it, but it does with me. Is the trouble with my 
collodion ?’’ Answer.— Bleach out the blue color of the 
paper with a strong solution of saleratus or baking soda 
(carbonate of soda). The India ink used in the drawing 
must, however, be a waterproof ink. 

Lone Focus LENSES FoR Hacr-Tone.—‘‘ Inquirer,” 
Dallas, Texas: You cannot use a portrait lens successfully 
for half-tone negatives. The latter may appear sharp, owing 
to the apertures of the screen being reproduced all over the 
plate; but attempt a half-tone negative of a dozen cabinet 
photographs tacked up together on the same copying board 
and you will find the result a failure. The focus of the 
lens should be greater in inches than the longest side of the 
negative you wish to make. This is the rule. 


Woop ENGRAVING FOR BEGINNERS.— George Lightfoot, 
Los Angeles, California: ‘‘ Will you please inform me 
through your columns how an engraver transfers a drawing 
to the block, also what book published gives a practical 
treatise on the art of wood engraving ?’’ Answer.— Your 
first query was replied to in ‘‘ Process Notes’”’ of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for August, 1894. Lee & Shepard pub- 
lish a ‘‘ Handbook of Wood Engraving,’’ by William A. 
Emerson, which can be had through THE INLAND PRINTER 
for $1. 


PATENTS ON THREE-COLOR WorK.--A. R. B., Chicago: 
The entire chemical principles necessary to the making of 
three-color negatives were patented in England by Louis 
Ducos Duhauron, of France, on July 22, 1876, under the 
title, Photography in Colors. Dr. E. Albert, of Munich, 
received an English patent, No. 6634, in 1891, for multicolor 
printing from parallel lines superimposed at angles of about 
thirty or sixty degrees to each other. In May, 1893, Mr. 
William Kurtz, of New York, obtained a United States 


patent about the same as Albert’s. These latter patents are 
not feared for the reason that the principle of crossing lines 
at these angles in multicolor printing has been used by 
lithographers and in posters cut in wood for a quarter of a 
century or more. The validity of these patents are at this 
time being fought out in an English court, and the decision 
will be recorded in these columns when rendered. 


Is Woop ENGRAVING RETURNING ?-—One of our most 
valued readers writes that he thinks process work has 
reached its limit, and asks ‘‘if the illustrations in the late 
Century and other magazines do not point to an early return 
to wood engraving.’’ In our personal reply we asked him, 
as we do the readers of this column, to examine these alleged 
wood engravings with a good magnifying glass, when it 
will be found that they are process engravings worked over 
by an engraver. The effect is finer than could ever be 
attained without process. 


COLOR SCREENS FOR THREE-COLOR PROCESS WoRK.— 
‘*Experimenter,’’ Cleveland, Ohio, wants to know how to 
make the color screens for the three-color process. <An- 
swer.— Don’t attempt to make them. Write to John Carbutt, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, for a set. You will also get 
instructions from him toward using them, and after experi- 
menting with them for six months or more you will probably 
advance far enough in three-color platemaking to at least 
understand the principle. This process depends on so 
many branchés working in harmony that an experimenter 
might squander a fortune before making plates successfully 
for three-color printing. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING BICYCLES OR BRIGHT MACHINERY.— 
J. B., Boston, Massachusetts, writes to inquire how a certain 
photo-engraving firm in New York obtains such magnificent 
half-tones of bicyles, printing presses and other machinery. 
Answer.— The secret of this firm’s success is due to three 
reasons. First: When photographing nickel-plated bicycles 
or any machinery having bright surfaces that give disagree- 
able reflections, such surfaces are painted over with the fol- 
lowing mixture: 
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This paint deadens the bright surfaces and can be easily 
cleaned off with spirits of turpentine after the photograph- 
ing. The second reason for this firm’s success is owing to 
the artistic manner in which the photographs of machinery 
are vignetted and worked over before making the half-tone 
negatives. And finally, as much pride is taken in the 
engraving of the most ungainly machine as there would be 
in reproducing a beautiful illustration. 


LITHOGRAPHIC GRAIN IN RELIEF BLocKks.—E. J. Flem- 
ing, San Francisco, sends a picture clipped from the well- 


‘ printed supplement of a holiday newspaper. He says it is 


evidently a half-tone in grain, resembling lithography, and 
wants to know where such half-tone screens can be had. 
Answer.— The block from which this picture was printed 
was engraved from a crayon drawing, and it would be im- 
possible to make a plate by any half-tone method to equal it 
in gradations of light and shade. The method of preparing 
the drawing might be described here, for if it were better 
known it should bring the photo-engraver more business. 
The artist made the drawing on a charcoal paper with litho 
crayon. That made by Lemercier is best and the grade, No. 
1, is of sufficient hardness to be sharpened toa point. To 
keep such a drawing from smearing it is necessary to spray 
on it a fixative with an ordinary atomizer. This fixative is 
a transparent spirit varnish diluted one-half with alcohol. 
The best fixative is made of: 1 ounce gum mastic, 8 ounces 
alcohol. The picture should be photo-engraved on copper, 
using the enamel solution as for half-tone. The admirable 














drawing by William Schmedtgen used as a frontispiece to 
THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 1895, is an example of 
work produced in this manner. 


AN ECONOMICAL WHIRLER FOR ENGRAVERS.—Mr. Carl 
Von Manstein, of Atlanta, Georgia, in criticising the gener- 
alizing in process text-books, and with special reference to 
the articles on process engraving by Mr. Jenkins, now run- 
ning in this magazine, has this to say: ‘‘In everything per- 
taining to the engraving business, time and materials are 
the principal items, and any machine that seeks to save 
either or both is the one to adopt. Now, I claim for the 
apparatus described in your December issue by Mr. Jen- 
kins, that it is a very impractical and unhandy machine; it 
kills time and wastes enamel (solution). The person want- 
ing a whirler that is simple of construction and simple to 
operate may get an ordinary hand-drill with the side wheel 
similar to the one described by Mr. Jenkins, then go toa 





plumbing supply company and buy a suction cup; itis 
something like A. Now remove the handle from the cup 
and insert a 4%-inch bolt instead, so that the threaded end 
can be inserted in the drill chuck and fastened ; it is like B. 
When fastened,.wet the back of the plate to be sensitized, 
and press the rubber cup down upon it, expelling the air ; 
remove the pressure, and it will be found that the plate 
adheres to the cup firmly. Now, rinsing off the face of the 
plate, proceed to flow similar to a zinc plate, draining (D) 
off the surplus solution into a receptacle, ready to be refil- 
tered; then turn face down (E) and whirl over a gas flame. 
If the solution is thin the plate should be flowed a second 
time before the first coating is dry. I have used all the 
various machines and find that this simple device surpasses 
them all for convenience, time saved in adjusting machine to 
suit size of plate, and in saving waste solution. I have 
flowed plates varying in size from 4 by 5 to 12 by 15, and it 
has given satisfaction all the time.”’ 





HOURS OF LABOR. 


Shorter hours of labor is a generally captivating cry. 
In some employments the hours of those employed need 
reducing --and they are not the ones whence most of the 
complaint comes, either—but in others they are quite 
reasonable, from the humanitarian standpoint, and the out- 
cry made for shorter hours is ill-judged. Besides, to 
attempt arbitrarily to shorten hours in one particular 
trade in one particular country, is to imperil the survival 
of that trade by the adverse competition of other countries 
that work longer hours. If all the world’s workers could 
agree to work only eight hours per day, after the notion of 
the Saxon King Alfred, we might do many things that can- 
not be done now. This was the notion (forty-eight hours per 
week) of the recent labor conference at Ghent, and we are 
told that the delegates are strong in the hope of final success 
for that figure as the maximum. Some official statistics 
were submitted at the conference showing the duration of 
working hours in different countries. The average in Eng- 
land is 56% hours, in Russia 80, Germany 70, Switzerland 
66, France 70, Belgium 72, Holland 66, Italy 84, Spain 80, 
Austria 80, India 80, and Japan 70. The working hours in 
United States mills are much longer, strange to say, than in 
Great Britain.— 7he Monetary Times. 
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SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 


ABILITY without determination is like a locomotive with- 
out steam.— Results. 

ATTRACTIVE and beautiful advertisements have a force 
that is almost incalculable, and there is nothing that makes 
a surer attraction than a 
woman’s winsome face. I 
believe the etching I give 
with this note first ap- 
peared in this magazine, 
and now it is a familiar 
attraction in nearly all 
the popular magazines. 
The Wrisley people made 
a great mistake at the 
outset, when they got con- 
sent to use it, not to have ; “hi 
also secured the right to > 
copyright it. As it is it 
is now public property. 





THE Chicago Chron- 
tcle, not to be outdone in 
prize schemes, is using a composite puzzle in which a num- 
ber of pictures of prominent people are given, and a certain 
number are then made into a composite picture, the sub- 
scribers guessing at the pictures used in making the com- 
posite. There are a million different combinations, and 
the successful guessers are not enough to make a row over 
the distribution of rewards. It is generally regarded asa 
most successful and clever scheme. 


IN a general way poetry is good in advertising where it 
is well written; correct in construction, so that it will 
appeal to educated people; full of swing and rhythm, so 
that it pleases the ear, and short enough to be inviting in 
appearance and easily retained in the memory. If, in addi- 
tion, it is witty, and has a cleverly turned point so that peo- 
ple will not only remember it, but will tell it to other people, 
it certainly constitutes good advertising. But if you must 
rely upon yourself to get up your poems, and you’ve never 
written a line of it in your life, or if you are going to turn 
over this work to your office boy simply because he has the 
least to do of anyone around the place, my advice to you, for 
the sake of a long-suffering public—and your trade—is, 
don’t do it, for of all kinds of poor advertising poor poetry 
is the poorest.—Chicago Record. 

PENNINGTON. BROTHERS, Decatur, Illinois, send me a 
novelty in the way of advertising, in the form of a collapsi- 
ble tube, filled with white paste for office use, bearing this 


appropriate label : 
If a man like you 


STICKS 
to us in ninety- 
\ SIx 
we'll guarantee to 
FIX 
him so no 
KICKS 
he’ll make about 
our printing. 
Advertising of this kind, combining as it does a good ad. 
and an article of everyday utility, is always effective, and 
Pennington Brothers say this has been a profitable invest- 
ment for them. 


Don’r affect such an individual style of setting that it 
will be difficult to read, says the Chicago Record, as one 
style that I have occasionally noticed that is particularly 
unreadable, and which, unless a man is very hard pressed 
for something to occupy his time, he will never stop to deci- 
pher. That is the perpendicular style, having a sentence 
run down a column with only one word on a line, instead of 
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running across from side to side. In striving after indi- 
viduality don’t give your competitors any advantages. 
Don’t avoid good things because they have them. Make 
your advertising different from your neighbor’s, but be sure 
that the difference is always in your favor. In a word, 
while it is most desirable to be as individual as possible, 
never let your individuality run to the extreme of bad taste. 
It is better to be commonplace and in good ‘taste than to be 
original and offend. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC trade journals might do worse than 
imitate the enterprise of F. Dundas Todd, the editor and 
proprietor of the Photo- 
Beacon, of Chicago. A 
man of abundant 
energy, he leaves no 
stone unturned that 
will reveal progressive- 
ness and new ideas. 
Needless to say, his 
jovial and genial per- 
sonality are valued 
everywhere. That he 
has a good understand- 
ing, this portrait here- 
with is ample evidence, 
and I think there are’ few that do not wish him as substan- 
tial a basis in all the affairs of life. I take the cut from one 
of Mr. Todd’s bright circulars. 





A LETTER from The Corell Press, of University Place, - 


New York, has been passed to me, in which the writer 
makes a sharp criticism of advertisement writers. I do 
not see in what way an advertisement writer can be held 
responsible for the defects of his employer. However, here 


is the letter: 
To the Editor: New York, N. Y., December 28, 1895. 

We should like to make a passing comment, if you have space for it, on 
the morality of advertisement writers. We know of a certain carbon paper 
house, who must employ a very skillful advertisement writer, for the tone of 
their advertisements is so honest and straightforward, so conservatively dig- 
nified as to prepossess the reader at once. 

While very definite claims are made as to the quality of goods, they are 
put forward in such a way as to inspire confidence in the reader. 

Now, this is all very well, but we have reason to know that not only the 
quality of this house’s goods, but their methods‘of doing business, are 
diametrically opposed to what they are represented to be in their adver- 
tisements. For instance, they advertise to protect the trade, and to refuse 
any quotations to one’s customers. Now we are in the trade, and upon a cer- 
tain occasion this house not only quoted a lower price to our customer than 
they did to us, but did so despite the fact that we called on them and 
requested them to live up to their representations. 

We merely point this out in order to call attention to the necessity for 
some such morality among good ad.-smiths as exists between good lawyers, 
which prevents them from taking cases which they know have no right on 
their side. 

However, this firm is, we believe, becoming less hypocritical, for they 
have issued a postal card to all the large business houses using carbon paper, 
but not in the trade, which begins as follows: ‘“* WE Cur PRICES TO GET 
ORDERS, but we do not cut into the quality of the goods.” 

Respectfully yours, 
THE CORELL PRESS AND THE PRESS OF THE 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ASSOCIATED. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Good Roads says that a restaurant 
keeper near Elmhurst, Illinois, displays the following sign: 





pure MILK AND SANDwicues 





The effect, before the traveler comes near enough to read 
the small type at the ends, is very mystifying. 

In attempting humorous advertising be sure of two things 
— first, that your humor is true humor, amusing, funny; 
and, second, that it will give no offense to any reader nor 
react upon yourself. Bad puns, distorted and meaningless 
English, jokes without a point, strained efforts after fun, 
old musty jokes that everybody has heard a dozen times, are 
all bad advertising. If you are sure you can be funny, be 


so; but if you have any doubt on the matter don’t attempt it. 
Better to tread the beaten road with equilibrium and dignity 
than to essay new, untrodden paths and land on your head. 
—Chicago Record. 


A NEAT form of advertising, in connection with the 
Thanksgiving season, was gotten out by the Union Bank 
Note Company, of Kansas City — the creation, I believe, of 
the fertile mind and correct taste of the treasurer of the 
company, Mr. Theo. Bishop. The picture of a lusty gob- 
bler, with trailing pinions and wide-spread tail, neatly cut 
out in cardboard, in duplicate, the two leaves hinging, con- 
veyed the advertiser’s name and address, and the following: 

“Alas! my crimson-throated, kingly bird, 
Soon we, like thee, will swell and gobble, too, 
Thou’ll get it in the neck without a word, 
And men will knock the stuffing out of you. 


**Misfortune and the cook have served thee up; 
Fate, the bold sharper, he hath done you brown. 
Thy dearest friend will cut thee ere he sup; 
Thy fate today will be the talk of town.” 

Boston’s bright advertising paper Profitable Advertising 
has passed into the hands of Kate E. Griswold, who has 
been its editor for some time. It will be conducted on a 
broader basis than heretofore, and I certainly wish the fair 
editor the success she certainly deserves. 


THE dealer who can indicate pleasingly in the character 
of his advertising as well asin the wording the style of 
goods he deals in has, in my estimation, done much to make 
his advertising stay in the memory of the purchaser. As a 
case in point I think the accompanying card, advertising 


Telephone, “Boston, 3575;” Cable,“ Conbrown, Boston.” 


OHN ALDEN LEE, with 
Charles D. Brown and Co., 
156-8 Congress Street, Boston. 
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hand-made papers, is a good example. It was arranged by 
Mr. Lee and printed at the University Press, Cambridge. 
Mr. Lee informs me that it is his first effort in arranging 
printing matter and that he is not a printer. It is quite 
evident, however, that he has an appreciation of the fitness 
of things typographical. 


AN attractive booklet, attractive from its neatness and 
simplicity, comes to me from Charles J. Zingg, of Farming- 
ton, Maine, who is a writer of advertising. The work is an 
advertisement for an optician and is well written. I suggest 
that a more conservative use of ornaments would add to the 
appearance of the pages. Printers and advertisement writ- 
ers, as well as opticians, may take to heart the idea expressed 
by Mr. Zingg on the second page of the cover of the booklet : 

“It is not knacks and tricks that constitute the 
value of a workman; but skill, judgment and quick 
perception must be the only distinction between the 
conscientious and careless, the good and bad work- 
man.” 

WiLit1AM E. Curtis, writing to the Chicago Record, 
says: ‘‘I have several times called attention to the queer 
signs that appear on the streets in Japanese cities, which 
are evidently the result of a close study of English-Japanese 
phrase books. One man advertises that he is ‘‘ A Dealer in 
Coke and Coal for both Ship and Land.’’ Another 
announces that he has ‘‘ Patent Shoes of Iron Bed ”’ for sale, 
by which he probably means casters. ‘* Phothagropist”’ 

















was over the entrance to a photograph gallery, and ‘‘ To- 


bacco Nist’’ over a cigar shop. Over a clothier’s was the 
word ‘‘ Tailershep,’’ and over a shop for the sale of Oregon 
flour was this legend: 


* AMERICAN WASHINGTON FLOUL 
: or WHOLE SALE. 
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Mr. THEODORE SAMUEL HOLBROOK, whose retirement 
from the position of advertising manager for Messrs. A. A. 
Vantine & Co., of New York, was noted in this column last 
month, has changed his original plans somewhat, and I am 
advised, in a very pretty circular letter, that his services 
will be enlisted with Mr. Edward Yeomans Thorp, in the 
writing and placing of general newspaper, magazine, cir- 
cular and catalogue advertising. The gentlemen thus asso- 
ciated will be found at 716 Constable Building, 109 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


ORIGIN OF SOME GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


The Menominee, in Wisconsin, was named from a tribe 
of the same name. The word means “ wild rice.”’ 

Massachusetts bay was named from two Indian words, 
Mais Tchusaeg, meaning ‘‘ this side the hills.”’ 

The Catawissa river, in Pennsylvania, was named from 
an Indian word that means “ getting fat.’’ 

The Cattaraugus, in New York, has its name from an 
Indian expression signifying ‘‘ bad smelling banks.”’ 

The Platte river was originally named the Nebraska, 
from an Indian word meaning ‘‘ shallow water.’’ 

The Housatonic, in Connecticut, was called by the Indi- 
ans Wussiadenex, the ‘‘ stream beyond the mountains.”’ 

The Delaware bay gave its name tothe state. The bay 
was named from Thomas West, Lord De La War. 

The Chickahominy had its designation from an Indian 
word, Chik-a-maw-hony, ‘‘ the place of turkeys.”’ 

Appalachie bay, Florida, was variously termed Apahla- 
chie, Abolachie, Apeolatei, Palaxy, Palatchy, and so on. 

The Neversink was not named because its waters do not 
get low, but from the Indian Na-wa-sink, ‘‘ mad river.”’ 

The Pascagoula, in Mississippi, was named from the 
Indians called the Pascagoulas, or ‘‘the bread-making 
nation.’’ 

Lake Champlain was named in honor of its discoverer. 
The Indians called it Canaderi-Guarunte, ‘‘the door of the 
country.”’ 

Cape Fear river, in North Carolina, was originally 
Charles river, afterward Cape Fair river, corrupted to Cape 
Fear. ' 

Albemarle sound was named after George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, one of the members of the original charter com- 
pany.—Boston Journal. 


STAPLING MACHINES VERSUS WIRE STITCHERS. 


A correspondent writing from Sussex, New Brunswick, 
asks: ‘‘ What is the cheapest way to stick a 16-page semi- 
monthly of about 4,000 circulation? By a stapling machine 
or by using a regular folder? What would be the probable 
cost per thousand by the former method?” Answer.— Sta- 
pling machines .are a thing of the past, because they will 
not stitch on the saddle. The best and cheapest way to do 
the work is with a wire-stitching machine. It can be done 
for $2.50 per thousand. It is not possible to make a folder 
of a regular sixteen-page form which should be trimmed 
after stitching, unless you should give it two paste tips, 
and this way of going about the work is very expensive 
in point of time; besides, it is an unsatisfactory way at 
the best, 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, have re- 
cently issued a brochure, entitled ‘‘ Youthful Eccentrici- 
ties a Precursor of Crime,’’ a neat example of bookmaking 
in addition to the value of the matter it contains. The edi- 
tor is Forbes Winslow, member Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. 16mo., 103 pages, 50 cents. 


THE American Pressman, under the editorial conduct of 
Mr. Robert D. Sawyer, is one of the most valuable and 
interesting publications in the printing interest. Mr. Saw- 
yer is at present publishing an interesting series of articles 
on the subject of ‘‘ Why Do Some Men Fail,’’ which makes 
suggestive reading for employing printers. The Pressman 
is rapidly improving in contents and in typography and 
presswork. 

THE Christmas number of Aookselling contains a fine 
full-page half-tone portrait of Mr. William Morris as a pref- 
ace to an interesting illustrated article on the Kelmscott 
Press. The number is unusually fine, containing 206 pages, 
and matter of information to publishers, booksellers, writ- 
ers and readers. The subscription price is 5 shillings, post 
free; single copies, 6 pence. London: St. Paul’s building, 
Paternoster row. 

‘*LOVER’S SAINT RuTH’S,’’ by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
appears from the press of Copeland & Day, 69 Cornhill, 
Boston, Massachusetts, in the usual beautiful and simple 
clothing characteristic of the productions of these publish- 
ers. The book contains four sketches, the first gives the title 
to the book, ‘‘Our Lady of the Union,”’ ‘‘ An Event on the 
River,’’ ‘‘ The Provider.’’ The author’s preface gives infor- 
mation about the sketches which endues them with much 
additional living interest. Price, $1. 

THE first volume of the ‘‘ Reader’s Shakespeare,’’ con- 
taining his historical plays, English and Roman, with gen- 
eral notes, suggestions, etc., has been published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. The book is printed in 
large and beautiful type on excellent paper, and is artistic- 
ally bound, the cover being stamped in pleasing designs. 
Professor David Charles Bell is the editor of the work. It 
is proposed to issue a second volume containing the trage- 
dies and romantic plays, and a third volume containing the 
comedies. 

‘*SAMANTHA IN EurROPE.’’— By ‘“‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’”’ 
(Marietta Holley). This is the latest book by this popular 
author. Those who read the work, ‘‘Samantha at the 
Woerld’s Fair” and previous books will be glad to have an 
opportunity of perusing this one. The binding is attractive, 
and typographically the volume is equal to any gotten out 
by the publishers, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The illustrating of the work is done by De Grimm, the tal- 
ented artist and caricaturist. Price, $2.50 in cloth, or $4 in 


half russia. Sold only by subscription. 


Mr. D. B. UppiKE, of the Merrymount Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts, announces that he has arranged with Messrs. 
G. Napier & Company, for the publishing of an American 
edition of ‘‘The Quest’’ magazine, of which a new series 
begins with the issue for December, 1895. ‘‘ The Quest”’ is 
perhaps one of the best exponents of the recent revival in 
decorative illustration, and is as admirable in the character 
of its contents as it is typographically beautiful. We do not 
know of 
edition to a successful issue than Mr. Updike. 


anyone better qualified to carry the American 
It will be 
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THE COMMAND. 


By kind permission of the Jaenecke-Uliman Company, New York. 


published in December, April and August, with an edition 
limited to one thousand copies, issued to annual subscribers 
only. Subscriptions, payable in advance, $2 per year. 

THE National Printer-Journalist begins its new volume 
with the new year. It is a welcome visitor in many editorial 
sanctums. On the December cover design, the Christmas 
number, the striking contrast pictorially represented 
between the North and the South, makes the editorial mind 
to wander from its editorial duties, seeing with internal 
vision the genial person of Editor Herbert at a well-spread 
board in some cool grove at the right-hand side of the.picture. 
Editor Herbert should be popular, and he is, for almost 
invariably when his subscribers meet him they are having 
a good time. 

From the Corell Press and the Press of the Classical 
School (Associated), University place, New York, comes a 
neatly printed and tastefully designed booklet entitled 
‘“*Folia Dispersa.’’ We are asked to criticise the cover 
design, in which the initial F covers the full length of the 
page in the form of a tree trunk for the stem of the letter, and 
two extending limbs for the rest, reaching out to the margin 
of the page. Tree leaves are scattered over the blank spaces 
with representations of leaves of paper folios, to make the 
meaning clearer, possibly. Each of the supposed paper 
sheets contains a letter of the title of the booklet. The 
design is printed in brown ink on gray paper. It is attract- 
ive but amateurish, and not up to the standard of excellence 
of the interior pages. A simpler design would have been 





‘| better. It is too fussy. This is our candid opinion, 
| as we have been asked for it. 

| THE Christmas number of the Cycling Gazette, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a notable issue, not only in 
the number of pages but in the quantity of cuts dis- 
played, the colors used, and the amount of interest- 
ing matter contained. The half-tones of prominent 
theatrical celebrities, with tinted border, was quite 
a feature, and the article upon ‘‘Signatures and 
their Characteristics’? a valuable addition to the 
attractiveness of the number. The cycling interests 
were well looked after, every firm in the business 
being fully represented. We congratulate the pub- 
lishers, Emil Grossman & Brother, upon their 
remarkable achievement. 

THE first number of the Alack Book, an illus- 
trated quarterly magazine of art and affairs, comes 
from the Black Book Publishing Company, 111 
Broadway, New York. Perriton Maxwell and Ed- 
win P. Upjohn are the editors. It is printed in 
Jenson type on rough paper, with wide margins, 
marginal notes and sketches being freely used. 
The principal feature of the number are six original 
drawings by Charles Dickens, which prove even to 
the most casual observer that if Dickens had chosen 
to illustrate his own works he would have outdone 
both Thackeray and DuMaurier. We predict success 
for the Black Book. It is not a publication to be 
| read and thrownaway. The list of illustrators and 
| contributors is an imposing one, and from the pub- 
| lishers’ announcement the next number will be rich 
in interest. The subscription price is $1 per year, 
single numbers 25 cents. 

THE Century Company has just issued a new 
Napoleon poster. Last July the Century Company 
instituted a poster contest in Paris. Through Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co., three prizes of 1,000 francs, 750 
| francs and 500 francs were offered for the best three 

poster designs, to represent Napoleon at some stage 

of his career between Austerlitz and Waterloo. No 

less than twenty-two designs were submitted by the 

foremost artists in poster work, and the three emi- 
nent painters who consented to serve as judges, Messieurs 
Gérome, Detaille, and Vibert, unanimously gave first place 
to the design submitted by Lucien Métivet. This is the one 
that is now reproduced asa poster. It represents Napoleon 
in his imperial robes, ermine-lined and powdered with the 
golden bees. Upon his head is the laurel wreath. One 
hand holds a scepter with the golden eagle, and the other a 
sword. At his feet is the imperial eagle with outstretched 
wings. In silhouette are shown the pyramids and the mon- 
uments of Paris. Faintly outlined on the distant clouds are 
phantom hosts with banners streaming. Below are two 
small vignettes, one the sun of promise at Austerlitz, the 
other the blood-red sun of disaster, setting at Waterloo. 
The plates for the poster were made at Paris under the 
supervision of the artist, and they have been printed in five 
colors by the De Vinne Press. THE INLAND PRINTER ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a copy of this poster, the original 
of which was shown at the recent poster exhibit in Chicago. 


BETTER THAN A GOOD DINNER. 

We inclose $2 to pay for THE INLAND PRINTER for 
another year. With me the ‘‘Inland’”’ has become a neces- 
sity, and to give it up now would be like parting from my 
best friend. If necessary I would deprive myself of a good 
dinner for a week before giving up the ‘‘Inland.’’ It is the 
best publication I know of devoted to the art preservative. 
I wish it every possible success and any amount of pros- 
perity.—E. M. Rouzer, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Tudor Text Series. 


5A 16a 24 POINT: TUpOR Terr ine nome) = = ee Cl a EE OS eee 


Twentieth Century Lxbibit of American Bicycles 
Anternational Motor Cycle Racing Associations 


20A 60a 8 POINT TUDOR TEXT (Brevier) $2 50 


Some notice of the material and moral elements needed for the devel- 
opment of typography should precede a description of the work of the 
early printers, We shall form incorrect notions about the invention of 
printing unless we know something about the state of the arts of paper- 
making, ink-making and engraving at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We should also know something about the books and the book- 
makers of the middle ages. or will it be out of place to review the 
mechanical processes which bave been used, almost from the beginning, 
for the preservation of written language. The review will show us what 
elements the inventor of typography found at bis band ready for use; what 


ISA 50a 10 POINT TUDOR TEXT (Long Primer) $2 65 


There is a wideespread belief that typography was, in all 
its details, a purely original invention. & popular version 
of its origin, hereafter to be related, says that it was the 
result of an accidental discovery; a conflicting version says 
that it was the result of more than thirteen years of secret 
experiment. ach version teaches us that there was no per= 
ceptible unfolding of the invention; that the alleged inventor 
created all that be needed, and that be made bis types, ink 


3A Ra 48 POINT TUDOR TEXT (8 line Nonp.) 


Milwaukee Daily Reporter 
Chicago Zibrary Buildings 


15A 50a 12 PoINT TUDOR TEXT (2 line Nonp.) $3 00 


Gutenberg bad been legally deprived of bis printing 
Office and of the exclusive right to bis great inven= 
tion, but be was not left friendless and utterly ime 
poverished. Tor was bis spirit broken by this 
great calamity. The reflection that Hust was 
owner of the materials made for printing the Bible 
Of 42 lines, and was about to enjoy all the emol- 


18 POINT TUDOR TEXT (3 line Nonp.) $3 15 


if the printer of the Speculum 
was the rightful inventor of tys 
pograpby, bis workmanship, as 
shown in the different editions of 


the book, clearly proves that be 


4A 10a 36 POINT TUDOR TEXT (6 line Nonp.) 


Tndiana Zife Bnsurance Company 
South Evanston Rational Banks 


MANUFACTURED BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE BY MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, ST, PAUL; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; ST. 


LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA 
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Patented October 29, 1895 








4a 3A, $13.50 60-POINT INLAND L, C. $5.30; C. $8.20 
4a 3A, $8.50 48-POINT INLAND L. C. $3.20; C. $5.30 | Sa 3A, $5.50 36-POINT INLAND L. CG. $2.28s C, $3.25 


NOVEL ARTISTIG 
=» Gbxcellence 41 


«5 h él MN an 8a 4A, $3.50 24-POINT INLAND Li GoOL.7S3°G. 81.75 


tenes — SOLID DESIGNS 


IN INLAND TYPE ~- 
sedianiboniie Invent Fashions 18 


With compliments to Gelett Burgess 








In Inland type the printer sets 10a’6A, $3.20 18-POINT INLAND L. C, $1.60; C, $1.60 


The job that him a profit nets; UNIQUE PRINTING 


Its unit-widths and standard line, 


And styles that are surpassing fine, Artistie G$om position 12 
Show why the Inland type he sets. 


No matter what the work, he frets 20a 10A, $2.80 12-POINT INLAND L. C. $1.45; C. $1.35 
No more with other type, but lets MAKING SYSTEMATIG FIGURES 
Each job be put (this rule be thine) We Gast All to Multiples of Spaces $V 
in Inland type. 
= 20a 12A, $2.50 10-POINT INLAND LG. 61.25: Ci'$1,25 
Go, little rime, from one that bets BOLD AND HEAVY SPEGIMEN 


On modern things and much regrets 


There’s type that he'd to “hell™ consign, Embellishment Applied with Success £90 





Tell printers all there’s gold to mine= 28a 16A, $2.25 -  8-PoINT INLAND L. C. $1.10; C. $1.15 
The dollars which they love as pets= | MATERIAL THAT AIRS THE MONEY-MAKERS 
In Inland type. Standard Line Type Gast on Unit Sets Very Necessary 30 


Inland type is in stock and for sale by the STANRARR TYPE FOUNDRY, Ghicago; GRESGENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Ghicago; FREEMAN, WOODLEY & GO., Boston; GONNER, FENRBLER & G6O., New York; GOLDING & GO., Boston, 
Philadelphia and Ghicago; and the DOMINION PRINTERS’ SUPPLY GO., Toronto, Ganada. 


HU eq ee nH 


All sizes are cast on STANDARD LINE. 30-Point, 14-Point and 6-Point in preparation. 


N.B.—The Inland Type Foundry is pleased to notify its friends that the disastrous explosion and fire of January 
2d, occurring near us and severely damaging our premises, did not interfere with the prompt filling of all orders. 





Manufactured at 217-219 Olive St., Saint Louis, Mo., by the 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


AT this season,we are overwhelmed with Christmas and New Year’s sou- 
venirs and extra issues of publications, etc., all seeking recognition as excel- 
lent specimens of typographical work. It is impossible for us, in the limited 
space devoted to this department, to notice even a small number of these 
reminders of the glad season’s return ; but we take this opportunity to thank 
those friends who have so kindly favored us and trust that they will ‘* Noth- 
ing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” if they do not find their names 
mentioned in these columns. ‘Our poverty [of space] and not our will con- 
sents”? to omit reference to many excellent productions of the Art Preserva- 
tive of Arts. 

ELMER J. BARNEY, Berlin, New Hampshire : Samples of commercial 
work, neatly set and well printed. 

S. GuUTHMAN, Atlanta, Georgia: Neat sample of business card, 
embossing on which is very sharp and clear. 


J. M. ISRAEL, Asheville, North Carolina: Samples of commercial work 
of ordinary merit as to presswork, with artistic leaning in composition. 

R. A. MARTIN, Noblesville, Indiana, has forwarded some samples of 
jobwork which are set in excellent taste and the presswork on which is of good 
quality. 

THE Cooperville (Mich.) Oéserzver has issued a booklet which is unique 
as an advertisement and is well printed in two colors. The design is good 
and shows artistic treatment. 

TuHE Electric Printing Company, Lehman, Pennsylvania: Bill-heads, 
etter-heads, cards, etc., all good samples of general commercial work ; com- 
position and presswork excellent. 


Harry J. WARRING, Noblesville, Indiana: Samples of commercial 


work, showing improvement in composition and presswork over a package 
previously commented on in this department. 

SoME neat samples of commercial work have been received from Keating 
& Barnard, 134 Broadway, Fort Edward, New York. Composition and 
presswork are excellent — composition being very artistic. 

McMILLAN & CHEEVER, Los Angeles, California, submit some good 
samples of general commercial printing, plain and in colors and embossed, all 
of which proclaim them to belong to the highest class of letterpress printers. 

TuHeE “Herald Blotter,” published at Hartington, Nebraska, is neatly 
printed and pithy in its remarks, one of which is: ‘* Theory is all very well 
in its way, but it’s practice that makes an advertisement pay.” The 
**Herald Blotter” is correct. 

JosEePH P. RIVETT, with Loring & Axtell, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
furnishes some admirable examples of typographical display. The designs 
are unique and execution finished, and the presswork is good enough to give 
an added value to the composition. 


AL HULTGREN, with the Republican, Junction City, Kansas, wishes a 
criticism on a card which he submits. It would be much improved if the line 
** Bartell House Barber Shop” were in plainer type and the location, ** Junc- 
tion City, Kansas,” a trifle stronger. 

SoME good specimens of commercial work have reached us from Patter- 
son & Young, St. Joseph, Missouri, composition on which is artistic and 
presswork of good quality. The folder in two colors, about a “ Little Light 
on the Subject of Coke,” is very neatly executed. 


CHASE BROTHERS, Haverhill, Massachusetts, in a chastely printed 
announcement, are somewhat humorous, as they tell their customers that 
they “furnish either modern or ancient styles, both quite up to date. The 
sample furnished is an excellent piece of letterpress printing. 


THE Cuyler Sun is a four-page octavo, issued by Clyde A. Dickinson, 
Chicago, Illinois, a youthful printer and aspirant for editorial honors. The 
paper is neatly gotten up, weli printed, and deserves the success which it is 
achieving, as it is -now twice the size it was when first issued a few months 
since. 

B. BERTRAM ELDRIDGE, with the Bee Job Print, Harwich, Massachu- 
setts, is an artistic job printer, as the samples submitted by him bear evi- 
dence. He uses to advantage the material at his disposal and produces good 
results therefrom. A little improvement in presswork would, however, be 
desirable. 

GEORGE RICE & Sons, Los Angeles, California, have dropped into the 
modern-antique style of printing as though they were “ to the manor born.” 
With “ Bradley ”’ series of type rubricated, and antique style of stock, they 
produce results at once neat and attractive, such as up-to-date advertisers 
are in search of. 

Tue Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, send us two copies of their Fournal of Engraving, both good samples 
of fine printing, but the latest is a very fine production. The style is up-to- 
date, type used being Jenson Old Style and Bradley series, printed in red 
and black. The presswork on the half-tone engravings is excellent, and the 


make-up and get-up of the Fournal is attractive. Some samples of engrav- 
ing, printed in three colors, are chaste and elegant. A booklet showing some 
fine half-tone engravings is an admirable specimen of typography. The 
printing of the fourna/ is by Lawton & Burnap, Kansas City, Missouri. 

A HANDSOMELY printed card of neat design and in many colors, brings 
a Christmas greeting from brother typos at Watson, Ferguson & Co’s, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. The work is well done, and the sentiment, 
** There’s Gladness in Remembrance,” is heartily reciprocated by the typos 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

L. GRAHAM & Son, LIMITED, New Orleans, Louisiana, have issued a 
calendar for 1896 upon which an immense amount of labor has been expended 
in rulework without corresponding results. The design.is **straggly ’’ in the 
extreme, there being no coherent relation of one part toanother. There is 
nothing effective or attractive in it. 


THE Essex School Fournal is a sixteen-page 6 by 9 monthly, published 
by the scholars of the Essex Grammar School, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
The arrangement of matter, make-up and general appearance of the publi- 
cation is equal to that of many more pretentious outputs. Ralph E. Bick- 
nell, a junior, is the business manager. 


A FEW samples of commercial work from the Graham Printing Com- 
pany, of Graham, Texas, show that they have a fair assortment of up-to- 
date types, compositors who know how to use them to good advantage, and 
pressmen to give the best results therefrom when applied to paper. All the 
work is of good quality and excellent finish. 


S. T. WILEY, Kirksville, Missouri, is a young but ambitious compositor. 
He has only been three years at the business, but the sample of work sent 
by him shows that he has not neglected his opportunities. The card sub- 
mitted would be much improved if the headings, ‘‘ Morning,” *“* Evening,” 
“Pledge,”’ ** Benediction,” were ina bolder type. 

THE Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have issued a 
calendar neatly designed and printed in green, gold and black. The engrav- 
ing is artistic and the year —1896—is illustrated by half-tones of a maiden 
—eighteen, an old man—ninety, and a child —six. The work is well con- 
ceived, designed and executed, and the calendar is plain and readable. 

A CALENDAR issued by The Day, New London, Connecticut, is worthy 
of passing notice. It consists of six sheets, each showing a two-months’ cal- 
endar, and bearing a half-tone illustration of a group of scholars from six 
different schools. The engraving and printing are well executed, and reflect 
credit on the management of The Day, for its conception and completion of 
such a worthy project. 

A CALENDAR for 1896 from the Post-Express Printing Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, is printed in antique style, in red and black, on rough sur- 
face paper, consisting of twelve leaves and cover, tied with silk cord, each 
monthly calendar being headed with a sketch of some interesting point in or 
near Rochester. It is a unique souvenir, and no doubt will be highly prized 
by all who are fortunate enough to obtain it. 

Nor long ago we had occasion to speak favorably of the work produced 
by Mr. Gus Newcomer, at that time of Dundee, New York. A selection of 
his work comes to us this month from Rochester, New York, which confirms 
us in our belief in his superior ability as a workman. The specimens, prin- 
cipally folding boxes, are well and neatly designed and executed, and are 
highly creditable to Mr. Newcomer’s taste and skill. 

H. L. SHRyocK, Zanesville, Ohio, favors us with a programme of the 
second grand ball of Typographical Union No. 199, for the benefit of the Sick 
Fund. A striking feature of the programme is that it is designed in the 
form of a composing stick, with the names of the committees printed upon a 
setting and a make up rule. The outlines of the stick and rules are made 
and printed from brass rule, the size of the stick (programme) being 5 by 2 
inches. 

Two neatly designed and beautifully printed cards have reached us 
from Messrs. Mangeot & Hirsch, 116 Davis street, San Francisco, California. 
Composition is artistic and presswork admirable, selection of colors being 
very tasteful. Graceful acknowledgment is given THE INLAND PRINTER in 
the following words: ‘* The valuable hints obtained through the columns of 
THE PRINTER from time to time made it easy and possible for us to produce 
the accompanying cards.” 

A PROGRAMME of a Christmas Service printed in red and black has 
been received from the Serrell Printing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
While the composition and presswork are both good, the design of the cross 
on first page would have been more striking if music-faced rule had been 
used instead of the hair line. Being so fine it does not carry red ink so well 
as music-faced rule, and the outline of the cross is lost. ‘**In God is Our 
Trust,’ would have shown to better advantage in a plainer type. 

THE Union Photo-Engraving Company, 523 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, have engraved and published a handsome hanger of San Francisco 
Bay and vicinity, which is an excellent specimen of engraving and indicates 
that half-tone work upon the coast is reaching a stage of perfection at one 
time considered unattainable. The sheets are printed by the H. S. Crocker 
Company, are in several colors and make a very handsome souvenir. We 
understand that the Union Photo-Engraving Company have also been doing 
considerable recently in the three-color half-tone line. 


A VERY handsome book, and an admirable piece of letterpress and half- 
tone printing is the special issue of the Grass Valley (Cal.) Dad/y Morning 
Union. It is issued in the interests of the mining industry of Nevada 
county, and contains 150 pages, printed on heavy enameled stock, 9 by 12 
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inches, oblong, inclosed in cover printed in blue and gold and embossed. 
Composition is neat, make-up good and presswork very clean, the half-tones 
looking almost equal to original photographs. The printing is from the press 
of Upton Brothers, Montgomery street, San Francisco, and bears evidence 
that they keep pace with the times in all that relates to fine printing. The 
publisher is W. F. Prisk, Grass Valley, California, who is to be congratu- 
lated upon theenterprise shown in undertaking the large expense necessarily 
involved in getting out a souvenir edition of such ample proportions. 

A SUPERB specimen of the printer’s art comes to us from Bartlett & 
Co., New York, in the form of a catalogue of Gally’s Universal Press, pub- 
lished by the American Typefounders’ Company, the general selling agents. 
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The tinted blank embossed cover is exquisite in design and execution. The 
title-page by Bradley we reproduce herewith, reduced from the original. In 
the catalogue the rubrication adds much to the effectiveness of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s work. We must congratulate Mr. Bullen, of the Typefounders’ Com- 
pany, whom we suspect had much to do with this admirable production. 


Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 197 
Potter building, 38 Park Row. All other specimens should be sent to 
the Chicago office as heretofore. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


WE acknowledge.with thanks the receipt of invitation to 
annual banquet of the Pittsburg Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 64, held on January 23, 1896. 

THE employes of the Nicoll & Roy Company, printers, 16 
Dey street, New York city, gave their annual ball on Satur- 
day evening, January 11. THE INLAND PRINTER was kindly 
remembered with an invitation. 

THE Franklin Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
moved into new and commodious quarters at the corner of 
Spring and Pearl streets. This firm is composed exclusively 
of journeymen printers, and is doing a good business. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION No. 1, Washington, 
D. C., celebrated the death of the old year by an enter- 
tainment and hop. The feature of the entertainment 
was a minstrel first part, participated in by members 
of the organization. 

ALL the union printers in the newspaper and job offices 
of Racine, Wisconsin, went on strike January 2. Some time 
ago they presented a schedule to their employers, increasing 
wages. This was not approved, and District Organizer 
Flanigan then presented a schedule which lowered the 
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increase to about thirty-five per cent. No agreement was 
arrived at, and the men struck. A number of printers from 
Chicago and Milwaukee have been secured. 


THE Ohio State Journal, Columbus, can now be classed 
with the long list of newspapers that are set by machinery, 
they having put in six Mergenthalers during the past month. 
This lets ‘‘ subbing ’’ down to hard-pan, as it was the only 
paper in town using hand composition. 

J.S. PINNEY has resigned as manager of the St. Paul 
branch of the American Press Association, which he estab- 
lished ten years ago. Mr. Pinney was in the employ of the 
association thirteen years in every capacity, from the case 
up to manager of several of the company’s branches. 


ON Friday morning, January 3, the craft was somewhat 
startled by the announcement of the death of John A. Ross, 
assistant foreman of the Journal, Columbus, Ohio, and also 
vice-president of Columbus Typographical Union, No. 5. 
Mr. Ross died from an attack of pneumonia, and was buried 
on Monday, January 6, a host of friends attending the 
funeral. 

THE members of Typographical Union No. 287, Frank- 
fort, Indiana, are arranging for a minstrel show, to be given 
about the middle of February. The proceeds are to go to 
the sick benefit fund of the organization. This will be the 
first entertainment of the kind ever attempted by a Frank- 
fort labor organization. The programme will be an excel- 
lent one. 

THE report of the committee of the Edinburgh Typo- 
graphia for 1894-95 states that the year’s work has been one 
of continued prosperity. The membership had increased 126 
during the year. The most important part of the associa- 
tion’s work was the technical classes. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled was 144. Several successful students had 
secured good places. 

GEORGE TREMLETT, a well-known printer of Brooklyn, 
New York, died in that city, on January 1, from nervous 
prostration, brought on from too close attention to business. 
He was born in Kingston, Ontario, about fifty-three years 
ago, and as a printer filled various positions of trust in 
Boston, New York city, and other places, until 1880, when 
he established himself in business in Brooklyn, where he 
had a reputation as one of the city’s best printers. 

AT the meeting of the Stereotypers’ Union, No. 19, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Washington, D. C., held 
January 2, the following officers were instalied for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Thomas McCarty; vice-president, 
James S. Smith; secretary, Joseph F. Torrens ; treasurer, 
George Thayer ; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas B. Waters. The 
delegates elected to represent the union in the Federation of 
Labor of the District of Columbia were: A. Thomas Camp- 
bell, M. A. Vierering, James S. Smith, Joseph F. Torrens, 
Thomas McCarty. 


LINCOLN (Neb.) Typographical Union elected the follow- 
ing officers January 6: President, Sherman Foxworthy ; 
vice-president, E. L. English; financial secretary, S. A. 
Hoon; recording secretary, Charles Rhode; executive com- 
mittee, Thomas Connelley, L. W. Eldridge, J. S. Bradley ; 
treasurer, C. Marsh; application committee, T. E. Smith, 
J. B. Leister, E. Griffin; auditing committee, W. A. John- 
son, J. A. Miller, George McDonald; sergeant-at-arms, L. 
J. Hurt. Messrs. Smith, Johnson and Foxworthy were 
elected delegates to the State Federation of Labor, which 
met at Fremont, Nebraska, January 11. 





DOES ADVERTISING IN THE INLAND PRINTER PAY? 


The Keystone Press, of Wellston, Ohio, in a recent com- 
munication say: ‘‘ We have received more replies from our 
small ads. in your publication (twenty to one) than from all 
the rest of the printers’ journals combined.”’ 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE firm of Date, Ruggles & Elderkin, printers, 189 
Washington street, has been succeeded by Date & Ruggles, 
Mr. Elderkin having retired. 


THE Thayer & Jackson Stationery Company, now at 245 
State street, has leased the four-story building at 71 Monroe 
street, and expects to move to that location on March 1. 


THE Mansfield Printing Company is the name of a newly 
incorporated concern, with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are Leonard Vandersyde, William H. Mans- 
field and John J. Vanderbilt. 


THE Rogers & Smith Company has been incorporated to 
do a general printing business, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are H. A. Rogers, John C. 
Smith and George W. Spencer. 

THE Monarch Engraving Company has recently been 
incorporated, to do business in this city. The firm is a 
reorganization of Rogers, Murphy & Co., and these two gen- 
tlemen are the principal stockholders. 

ON January 21, a unique collection of the works of Gus- 
tave Doré was placed on exhibition at the Art Institute. 
The collection comprised thirty-five paintings and twenty- 
nine drawings and studies by this famous artist. 

Sam LOVEN, an employe of the Werner Company, in the 
Rand-McNally building, was sent to jail for ten days, Jan- 
uary 9, by Judge Tuley, for violating an injunction restrain- 
ing him from imitating the medicines made by Dr. Peter 
Fahrney. 

THE Binner Engraving Company, which so successfully 
carried out the Egyptian idea in the advertising of the Pabst 
Brewing Company last year, has made a contract to furnish 
illustrated advertisements for that company for 1896, using 
the Gothic idea. 

W. D. MESSINGER & Co., 179-181 Randolph street, have 
been appointed Chicago agents for the Magna Charta bond 
paper manufactured by the Riverside Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and printers in the West can now 
secure these goods through them. 


THE funeral of George Stuart, who died January 11, 1896, 
was held on January 14, under the auspices of Typefound- 
ers’ Union No. 3, I. T. U. Mr. Stuart has been for many 
years with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and was one of 
the most experienced men in his line of trade in the city. 


I KEEP getting letters of inquiry concerning the World’s 
Fair diplomas and medals, writes Mr. W. E. Curtis to the 
Record, and can only say that the treasury officials promise 
them on February 1. It does not look as if the promise 
would be fulfilled, but they may be able to make it. 


FRIENDS of William Brogan, one of the oldest and best 
known pressmen in this city, were shocked to hear of his 
death, which occurred on January 15. He was a member of 
Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, under whose 
auspices the funeral was held on Saturday, January 18. 


SAM R. CARTER, Gustave Zeese and Major McGregor are 
announced as the incorporators of the Chicago Colortype 
Company, the capital stock of which is said to be $40,000. 
New buildings are being erected in Lake View under Mr. 
Carter’s supervision, in which the plant of the new com- 
pany will be installed. 

THE Christmas number of the 7rade Press presented a 
new cover design in two colors, and a number of attractive 
features. The publication is now issued by the Trade Press 
Syndicate, Irving G. McColl being the manager. Trade and 
class newspaper men will find much matter of special inter- 
est to them in each issue of this publication. 


Dr. LEONARD JUCKET, one of the oldest citizens of Elgin, 
Illinois, and a former resident of Chicago, who died recently 
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at the age of seventy-six years, possessed the press on which 
the first legal printing was done in Chicago. Its frame is 
9 by 11. The press was brought from the East by the late 
Mr. Castle, of Elgin, who first took it to Michigan City, 
Indiana, and then to Chicago, and afterward to St. Charles. 


THE Photo-Tint Engraving Company have purchased the 
plant and good will of the Drant Illustrating Company, and 
moved into the quarters lately occupied by that firm, at 65 
and 67 Washington street. By this consolidation the capac- 
ity of the establishment is about doubled. Mr. D. C. Bitter 
continues as president, with a full corps of artists. 


AN exploding oil tank in the David Blakely Printing 
Company’s establishment, at 186 Monroe street, Saturday 
evening, January 4, caused a loss of $25,000. The estimates 
are: David Blakely Printing Company, $20,000; Hubbard 
building, fourth and fifth floors, $2,000; H. H. Hoffmann 
& Co., blank books and stationery, $3,000; William John- 
ston Printing Company, $3,000; T. H. Flood & Co., law 
books, $1,000. 

THE half-tone illustration upon page 514 is from a snap 
shot of a young gentleman who has been referred to by sev- 
eral railroad men as the future general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. His name is James 
Charlton, Jr., and he is the six months’ old son of George 
Charlton, the present assistant general passenger and ticket 
agent of that road. The photograph is by the well-known 
artist, Thayer, of Austin. 

Lerrers of administration upon the estate of Eugene 
Field were granted January 2 to the widow by Judge Kohl- 
saat. The estate is valued at $17,000, of which $6,000 is 
scheduled as personal property. The realty, however, is 
subject to a large mortgage, which leaves but a small equity 
to the estate. It was announced that the estate would be 
kept intact for the children. The copyrights of the books of 
the dead poet will also revert to Mrs. Field. 


JOSEPH MEDILL was formally installed president of the 
Press Club on the night of January 12. The parlors of the 
club were filled with members. The other officers are: 
First vice-president, H. E.O. Heinemann ; second vice-presi- 
dent, Herman L. Reiwitch; third vice-president, Ernest 
McGaffey ; recording secretary, W. H. Freeman; financial 
secretary, E. J. Baker; treasurer, George Schneider ; 
librarian, John T. Bramhall; directors, W. E. Ray, T. F. 
Harvey, C. B. Whitford, I. J. Bryan, P. O. Stromme. 


THE Advertiser’s Club gave a banquet at the Richelieu 
on January 17, in honor of Franklin’s birthday. Bishop 
Fallows spoke on Franklin as a man; General Merritt asa 
soldier ; Slason Thompson as a newspaper man; and Doctor 
Hornsby of him as an electrician. Washington Hesing 
talked entertainingly of Franklin’s service as relating to 
the postal system. W. M. Fulford was toastmaster. The 
programme was a curiously designed and worded print, 
bearing a picture of the man whom the toastmaster said all 
advertisers could study to advantage. 


FRANK A. BURRELLE, manager of Burrelle’s Press Clip- 
ping Bureau, Western Union building, New York, has pre- 
sented the Press Club of Chicago with a Eugene Field 
memorial volume. It is made up of clippings from papers 
in all parts of the country in reference to the life, death and 
burial of the poet. The volume is about 18 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 2 inches thick. It is bound in fine morocco, 
and will be treasured as one of the choicest possessions of 
the club, which has tendered Mr. Burrelle a vote of thanks 


-for his thoughtfulness and generosity. 


THE proposed sale of the capital stock of Rand, McNally 
& Co., to an English syndicate, which was never consum- 
mated, was the basis of a damage suit which came to trial, 
January 7, in Judge Neely’s Court. The plaintiffs are the 
firm of B. F. Cronkrite & Co., and William H. Belvin, a New 





















































































York promoter and capitalist, and they are suing to recover 
commissions which they claim they would have received had 
the deal been carried out. The jury awarded the plaintiffs 
damages in the sum of $10,000; and Rand, McNally & Co. 
announce that they will carry the case to the higher courts. 


GEORGE JAC. DIENSTDORF, with Fred Klein & Company, 
printers, corner Randolph and Market streets, has accepted 
the sole agency for the United States of the well-known type- 
foundry of Julius Klinkhardt, of Leipsic, Germany, whose 
assortment of type, borders, ornaments, etc., have received 
the unqualified approval of the foremost printers of Europe. 
Orders intrusted to Mr. Dienstdorf will have careful atten- 
tion, and any information desired be cheerfully furnished. 
We acknowledge, at his hands, complete specimen books 
showing all the material manufactured by the Klinkhardt 
foundry. 

FRANKLIN Union of Pressfeeders, Job and Apprentice 
Pressmen, has elected officers, as follows: President, Fred- 
erick E. Wolff; vice-president, Edward J. Brennan; record- 
ing secretary, Charles F. Woerner; secretary-treasurer, 
John M. Shea; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas Dougherty ; chair- 
man shopcommittee, William M. England ; directors — G. D. 
Davies, William Carr, John Egan, M. Flannery, Edward 
Hall; district organizers — William H. Lamnzer, Philip Finne- 
gan, James Wiley, J. J. Hammil, Frank Thomas, J. J. Con- 
ley ; president of the junior union, James M. Wiley ; record- 
ing secretary, Frank A. Thomas. 


P. J. MAAS has been appointed district organizer for the 
International Typographical Union, his territory to cover 
Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. Mr. Maas’ first official act will 
be to reorganize the Allied Printing Trades Council, of Chi- 
cago. It is probable that the council will adopt a new union 
label, and that it will be so arranged that in future none 
but union shops in good standing will be able to use it. It 
is proposed to number the labels issued to each office, and 
in this way the officers of the Union will be able at a glance 
to tell where any piece of printing was done that bears the 
union label, no matter whether or not there is an imprint 
of the office on it. This will enable them to tell whether 
an office is entitled to the use of the label. 


THE Old-Time Printers’ Association celebrated Frank- 
lin’s birthday on January 17, at the Masonic Temple. Mr. 
A. H. McLaughlin, president of the association, welcomed 
the guests at the banquet, and after a menu of ten courses 
speeches were made, and the night was ended in dancing by 
the younger element present. Joseph Medill, editor of the 
Tribune, who is an old-time printer, acted as orator of the 
evening. He gave an extensive outline of Franklin’s life, 
and declared that his ability in securing aid from France 
was one of the main factors in the success of the American 
Fred K. Tracy told the biography and eulogy 
About two hundred and fifty mem- 
This was 


revolution. 
of the old-time printers. 
bers and friends of the association were present. 
the eleventh anniversary of the organization. 


FRANKLIN’S birthday was observed by the Chicago Ty- 
pothete by a banquet at the Union League Club on Janu- 
ary 17, a large number of employing printers and their 
friends being present. President R. R. Donnelley presided. 
D. M. Lord opened discussion by opposing ‘‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine,’’ and was severely criticised by David Blakely 
who took the opposite view. C. H. Blakely gave an inter- 
esting talk of his proposed trip to Mexico; Harry G. Collins, 
of Boston, the designer of the florette ornaments of that 
name, advocated the greatest simplicity in typography ; 
P. F. Pettibone spoke of his interest in educational matters, 
and George E. Cole said the trip to Atlanta had opened wide 
his eyes as to the possibilities of trade in the Southeast. 


THE Seventh Annual Family dinner of the 77idune staff 
was held January 1 at the Great Northern Hotel. Sixty 
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members of the staff and two invited guests, Washington 
Hesing, editor of the Séaats-Zeitung, and W. A. Vanderlip, 
of the Zconomist, formerly financial editor of the 7ribune, 


were present. Mr. Hesing made a happy speech, in which 
he told of his career in the local newspaper vineyard and 
drew favorable comparisons between local papers and those 
of the world. Joseph Medill told of his first staff, consist- 
ing of four men, and described the multifarious duties in 
those days of the commercial and other editors. A unique 
feature of the dinner was the ittle Tribune, a miniature 
edition of the parent paper, profusely illustrated, and filled 
with ‘‘ scoops ”’ of the purest ray serene. It was the second 
issue of the paper, the first being printed just one year 
before. 

SPEAKING of the meeting arranged by the users of the 
Cox Duplex press, held at the Palmer House, on January 7, 
the Mansfield (Ohio) News, of January 13, W. S. Capeller’s 
paper, says: ‘‘ This is destined to be one of the greatest 
patent cases on record. The fight between the Cox Duplex 
Company, of Battle Creek, and the Campbell Press Com- 
pany, over this patent, has been long standing, and has been 
fought out in the lower courts, the Campbell people having 
secured a decree in a Massachusetts court against the Battle 
Creek people. The case has been appealed to the higher 
court, where the battle will be fought over again. The 
Campbell people claim that the Cox people have infringed 
what is known as the Kidder patent, owned by the Campbell 
people. Eminent counsel is employed by the Battle Creek 
people, and the case is attracting much attention. Dallas 
Boudeman, of Kalamazoo, is assisting in the defense. The 
Cox people have spent nearly half a million dollars develop- 
ing their patents, and will fight the Campbell people hard. 
The Campbell Press Company is endeavoring to collect roy- 
alties upon the Cox press, while the matter is yet in the 
courts and before it has been decided. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected at the meeting of Cox press users, pro- 
tective and defensive, to make common cause against any 
action that might be taken unjustly prejudicial to their inter- 
ests, with a defensive fund subscribed for use if necessary. 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Gibbs, of the Campbell Company, 
were present at a portion of the session, and stated that they 
were not insensible to the action of the meeting, and stated 
that they would advise the Campbell Company to take no 
further steps against the users of Cox presses until the pat- 
ent litigation had reached a final conclusion.”’ 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE North American, Philadelphia, is now published 
by McMichael & Sons. 

THE Morning Sun is a new daily at Cambridge, Ohio. 
S. M. Johnson is editor and proprietor. 

A. F. GILson has commenced the publication of a paper 
called the 7ribune, at Shelby, Michigan. 

A NEw paper will shortly be started at Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, by Will Hodges and Crabb Brothers. 

Mr. ITEM is a newspaper man at Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas. We do not know if this item is of importance. 

A STATE PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION has been established 
at Des Moines, Iowa, with a capital stock of $200,000. 

THE Evening News, Jacksonville, Florida, is now man- 
aged and edited by C. P. Hawk and Frank A. Walpole. 

THE Mirror and American, of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, has commenced the publication of a morning edition. 

A NEW monthly newspaper will shortly be started at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in the interest of the Royal Arcanum. 

THE Michigan Tribune, Port Huron, Michigan, which 
was recently purchased by the Sherman Publishing Com- 
pany, has suspended publication, and the Weekly 7imes, 
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owned by the Sherman Company, will hereafter take the 
place of the 7ribune. 

NASHVILLE, Tennessee, has a new morning paper called 
the Sun, published daily under the management of A. L. 
Rowe. 

FRANK A. MUNSEY, publisher of A/unsey’s Magazine, is 
erecting an eight-story publishing house at New London, 
Connecticut. 

THE Daily Chronicle and Daily Progress, of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, have been consolidated. The Progress will 
continue to be published as an afternoon paper. 

A NEW semi-monthly called Zhe Artist made its appear- 
ance January 15. It is published at 12 Union square, New 
York, and is the international organ of the vaudeville pro- 
fession. The price is 10 cents. 

THE //ustler, of Charlestown, Indiana, is fast coming to 
thefront. Its issue of January 10 presents a view of its new 
Potter press and Webster gasoline engine, and a two-column 
article about its prosperity. 

THE Social Mirrorand Yenowine’s News, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have been consolidated, and will hereafter be 
issued weekly under the title of the ///ustrated News, with 
Mark Forrest as editor, and Fred Page Tibbits, manager. 

CHARLES S. STONE has succeeded Col. A. J. Matheson as 
publisher of the Perth (Ont.) Zapositor. If the subsequent 
issues of Editor Stone’s paper come up to that in which he 
makes his bow as the man at the helm, we predict for hima 
prosperous future. 

THE Herald Enterprise, of Golconda, Illinois, has entered 
upon the thirty-ninth year of its existence. It was estab- 
lished in 1857, and is consequently one of the oldest papers 
in southern Illinois. Since its establishment it has passed 
through several hands, the present publishers, Phil A. 
Craig and Sim V. Clanahan, having been in control almost 
seven years. 

THE publisher of 7he Art Student has acquired the 
paper called 7he Limner, published in the interest of art 
students, and hereafter his journal will be entitled Zhe Art 
Student and the Limner, and it will give, in addition to its 
regular departments devoted to free-hand drawing and illus- 
trating, a large amount of space to art school news and art 
school literature. 

THE Newark, New Jersey, Sunday Call have entirely 
rejuvenated their plant, putting in new engine, press, stereo- 
type and typesetting machinery of the latest pattern. Evi- 
dently the New York papers do not bother Ure, Schoch & 
Company very much. The Scott triple printing machine 
will produce papers of two, four, six, eight, ten and twelve 
pages at a speed of 25,000 per hour, and sixteen, twenty and 
twenty-four pages at 12,000 per hour, delivering the copies 
folded, cut, pasted and counted in packs of fifty. The press 
is fed from three rolls of paper at one time. 

THE Galignani Messenger says: That it was not till the 
end of 1851 that George Augustus Sala really began his 
career as a journalist. That autumn it happened that he 
was accidentally shut out of his room one night, and had to 
wander about till morning. He wrote a paper on his curi- 
ous experiences from midnight to dawn, called it ‘‘ The Key 
of the Street,’’ and sent it to Household Words, for which it 
was immediately accepted by Charles Dickens. This was 
the beginning of Mr. Sala’s connection with the novelist, 
whom he looked upon as his master, and for some years he 
lived in the clover of the £5 a week he made out of the 


paper. 

A BILL has been introduced into the present session of 
the Georgia legislature in regard to the disposing of the 
county printing. Under the present law the various county 
officials have it in their power to select the newspaper in 
which their advertisements, citations and notices are to 


appear. In some of the counties the sheriff advertises in 
one paper and the ordinary in another. This bill is aimed 
to give uniformity and have all the advertisements published 
in one paper. Another point which the bill -is meant to 
enforce is that the advertisements shall be given to the paper 
having the largest general circulation in the county, in 
order that the spirit of the law may be carried out, and that 
the advertisements may be read generally by the people 
whom they are meant to reach. 


Ir was in the days of easy access to the editor that the 
late Charles G. Green, of the Boston Pos/, had rather a nar- 
row escape. A very excited individual dashed into his office 
one morning and announced that he intended to give him a 
good. thrashing for something which had appeared in the 
Post. As the colonel was well built and rather vigorous he 
made a splendid fight, and it ended in his kicking the 
excited individual down two flights of stairs. The colonel 
followed his antagonist down to the top of the last flight, 
and stood there contemplating what he supposed was a dead 
body. Visions of a trial for murder flitted through his 
mind, and the possibility of imprisonment for life looked 
very promising, when suddenly the supposed corpse jumped 
to his feet and, shaking his fist at the colonel, he exclaimed, 
“*You will hear from me again, sir.’’ ‘‘ Thank God;”’ said 
Colonel Green, ‘‘I was afraid that I never should.’’—Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor. 

REPRESENTATIVE SCRANTON, the truthful editor of the 
Scranton Republican, published at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
is entertaining his colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives with some interesting bear stories during the recess. 
He says the place he comes from is one of the most civilized 
and cultured communities in the world, and that it is a city of 
100,000 population and has two daily newspapers besides his 
own, with a public library, a telephone exchange, an elec- 
tric light plant and various other modern improvements, yet 
only a week ago two friends of his shot three bears within 
twenty miles of its high school. And last winter a. bear 
actually sauntered into Minooka, a suburban town three 
miles from the city hall at Scranton, and contemplated the 
attractions of the place like any other stranger. He was 
slain, however, and the good people of Minooka had bear 
meat for a week. Mr. Scranton is a member of the Episco- 
pal church, has served four terms in Congress and has a 
good reputation for truth and veracity.—W. £. Curtis, in the 
Chicago Record. 

THE recent contention over the Indiana state printing 
contract has brought out many suggestions from persons in 
the employ of the state as to how reform might be brought 
about, says the Indianapolis News. A man who has been 
in the state house several years says his observation has 
convinced him that the best way would be for each state 
ofticer and the trustees of each of the state institutions to 
send to the secretary of the printing board two or three 
times a year a statement of the amount of printing supplies 
needed. The secretary of the board should notify the 
printing houses of what was wanted, and ask for bids on 
the articles needed by each state officer or institution. 
This man says that the state could save many thousands of 
dollars if it would pursue some such method as this. ‘‘It 
was a waste of money to let the contract as a whole,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ Every time the office has to have anything the secre- 
tary of the printing board should buy it under competition. 
A few years ago this office ordered blanks of a certain kind 
for which $124 was charged. I made inquiry and found 
that, as a private citizen, I could have gone to any printing 
house in the city and bought the blanks for $33. Now, when 
I wanted those blanks the secretary of the printing board 
should have notified the competing houses here that so many 
blanks of that description were wanted. If that could have 
been done they would have been purchased for less than $33,”’ 























TRADE NOTES. 

THE Dallas Paper Company is a new concern at Dallas, 
Texas. 

THE Damon-Peets Company, New York, has recently 
incorporated. 

GEORGE BARRIE, publisher, Philadelphia, has been suc- 
ceeded by George Barrie & Son. 

GLENS Fats, New York, has a new printing and pub- 
lishing house called the Colvin Company. 

Tue American Lithographic Company, New York, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $4,000,000. 

THE National Envelope Company proposes erecting a six- 
story factory building at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to cost 
$50,000. 

THE firm of A. W. Livingston & Sons, seed merchants, 
Columbus, Ohio, has opened up a printing office of its own 
on a small scale. 

AMONG the latest novelties in papers placed upon the 
market by Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, are their ‘‘ De- 
fender ’’ covers and antique laid book papers. 

GoLpING & Co’s Printers’ Review for January has a pic- 
ture of their No. 15 Pearl press upon the first page, and con- 
tains a number of very important matters for printers. 

THE Vosburgh & Whiting Company, Buffalo, New York, 
has recently been incorporated to do a stationery, printing 
and engraving business, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

THE Deardorff Paper & Manufacturing Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has purchased a printing department, 
and will hereafter do business under the firm name of 
Kuster & Thompson. 

THE Repository, Canton, Ohio, which was established as 
a weekly in 1815, has found it necessary to add a second 
fast perfecting press to its equipment to meet the demands 
of the rapidly increasing circulation of its daily and Sun- 
day editions. 

THE Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany have just placed one of their new centerless motion 
pony presses in the office of the Campbell-Priebe Company, 
81 Fifth avenue, Chicago, where those interested can see the 
same in operation. 

THE first annual banquet of the Denver Typothetze was 
held at the Windsor Hotei, Denver, on January 17, in com- 
memoration of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. THE 
INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the usual press courtesies 
at the hands of the committee. 

THE Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
recently received an.order for one of their large high-speed 
Holyoke paper cutters and an automatic knife grinder from 
the Fuji Paper Company, of Tokio, Japan, to be used ina 
large paper mill which is being erected there. 

MITSCHKE BROTHERS, Columbus, .Ohio, have purchased 
a Mergenthaler, and are with its aid turning out a vast 
amount of work. This firm took the contract for publishing 
the public school report for 1896 at the low rate of 25 cents 
per thousand, which is the effect of machine composition. 

TYPEFOUNDERS in any country who wish to have their 
designs noted and reviewed in THE INLAND PRINTER are 
requested to send early copies of specimen sheets by book 
post iz duplicate to Mr. R. C. Harding, printer, Wellington, 
New Zealand, who supplies the regular monthly review in 
our columns. 

THE Evening Sentinel, South Norwalk, Connecticut, in 
its issue of January 10, contains an interesting account of 
the Cox duplex press in use upon that paper, with an illus- 
tration of the machine. We notice that Mr. Richard M. 
Bouton, superintendent of the mechanical department, is to 
have full charge of the press. Mr. Bouton is known to 
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many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER by his contributions 
to several of the advertising contests conducted by this 
publication. 

THE Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Buffalo, New York, mak- 
ers of Dick’s patent newspaper mailer, announce that the 
margin of profit is now laid upon the machine itself, and 
payments for right, royalty or future demands are discarded. 
Their latest machine, with all the improvements to date, can 
now be had for $20.25. 

Hart & ZUGELDER is the firm name of the company man- 
ufacturing printers’ rollers in Rochester, New York, for- 
merly conducted by Henry L. Hart. Mr. J. P. Zugelder, the 
junior partner, was formerly pressman for the Union & 
Advertiser Company, of that city. He has been with Mr. 
Hart for the last five years. 

THE C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company has lately received 
a large order from a publishing firm for presses. The 
order is for an entire plant which will probably number 
upward of twenty presses, and will be used in the printing 
of McClure’s Magazine. A plant of this kind will require 
about three large rotary presses, about fourteen two-revolu- 
tion presses, and the balance will be job presses. 

THE Printers’ and Publishers’ Association, of Seattle, 
Washington, has issued a scale of prices that provides 
among other things that no job shall be turned out for less 
than $1; all time'work shall be charged at 70 cents an hour ; 
a discount of 10 per cent to churches and charitable institu- 
tions. For violation, of the agreement a member shall be 
subject to a fine of one-third of the price of a job. 


THE Pacific Typograph for January, 1896, issued by the 
Pacific States Typefoundry, San Francisco, has made its 
appearance. Considerable matter of interest to the print- 
ing fraternity, half-tone cuts of a number of newspaper men 
on the coast, and specimens of some attractive type faces 
adorn its pages. The ‘‘ Biz Getters’’’ portion of the paper 
will be of assistance to those arranging advertising matter 
for newspapers. 


WE acknowledge a card from 30 Grundmann Studios, 
Clarendon street, Boston, Massachusetts, bearing the names 
of a number of ladies engaged in decorative designing. 
Gertrude Fuller, Agnes Goodale, Isabel Stevens, Elsie L. 
Ewer, Alice Allyn, Edith L. Hull, Maude Stevenson are the 
names inscribed, with the announcement that special atten- 
tion is given to designs for wall papers, book covers and 
book decorations. 

THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company, to manufacture, 
sell and lease typesetting and casting machines, was 
incorporated December 16, 1895, with a capital of $10,000,000, 
and principal office in Brooklyn. In 1891, this company was 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, with a capital 
of $5,000,000. Thedirectors are: D. O. Mills, Ogden Mills, 
William C. Whitney, Whitelaw Reid, Philip T. Dodge, 
Samuel M. Bryan, George L. Bradley, J. O. Clephane and 
Thomas J. Regan. 


MEssrs. E. W. PowELL, P. L. Allen, and Charles Frank- 
land have formed a partnership and bought the old-estab- 
lished printing plant of the Koch & Oakley Printing Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Washington, one of the largest and most 
complete offices in that city. Mr. Powell, who retires from 
the type supply business; Mr. Allen, who resigns his posi- 
tion with the Allen Printing Company, and Mr. Frankland, 
who has had charge of the pressroom of the above plant for 
the past four years, are practical printers and all well and 
favorably known to the trade. 

THE Child Acme Cutter and Press Company, of 64 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, Massachusetts, report that they have 
received numerous orders during the past few months for 
the Acme cutter, and that this complete labor - saving 
machine seems to be giving the best of satisfaction in all 
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the establishments where it has been placed. The machines 
are made self-clamping, or self and hand clamp combined, 
or self and foot clamp, if desired. The labor saved in 
operating these cutters would pay for the cost in a very few 
years. They are made in forty sizes and styles, from 
twenty-eight to seventy-two inches. An illustration of their 
high-grade self-clamp machine is shown upon another page 
of this issue. 











On January 2 an explosion occurred from a large 
quantity of fireworks stored in the premises 309 North Sec- 
ond street, St. Louis, Missouri. In this block there are 
more printing houses than in any other block in St. Louis, 
and almost every one suffered more or less loss. In the 
Frey Stationery Company and the Little & Becker Printing 
Company several compositors were injured by falling glass. 
Four of the employes of the Inland Typefoundry were cut 
about the face and hands, and Mr. W. A. Schraubstadter 
sustained several cuts in the face. One of the porters in the 
Brown, Clarke Paper Company was also slightly injured. 
Every pane of glass and almost every sash was blown out 
in the Inland Typefoundry. The Commercial Printing 
Company, Flannger & Grawl, Edward J. Schuster, and S. J. 
Burnham also had most of their windows destroyed. The 
most severe loss was that of the Levison & Blythe’s Ink 
Company, whose premises immediately adjoin the ware- 
house where the explosives were stored. This concern was 
formerly quite a factor in the printing business, but since a 
few years ago has confined its business to manufacturing 
writing ink. Their building was almost entirely destroyed, 
the rear portion being blown completely to pieces at the 
first explosion. Two of their employes were killed, their 
bodies being recovered from the ruins. Within an hour and 
one-half after the explosion, the Inland Typefoundry had 
printed and addressed postal cards to everyone of their three 


hundred city customers, and within twenty-four hours had 
notified every customer on the books that they were ready 
for business. For a few hours they were literally keeping 
open house, but all their female employes and those who 
suffered injuries were sent home, the foundry being kept 
running. A large force of men was put to:work at boarding 
up the openings and repairing the damage. They are run- 
ning full force by artificial light, and will not allow the 
accident to interfere with their orders. 

LENA SHERMAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was given a 
judgment for $50, against the Grand Rapids Engraving 
Company, January 10, in the Superior court, for using her 
photograph without her permission for advertising pur- 
poses. The plaintiff is only two years old. Her beauty is 
enhanced by a wealth of curly hair. A photographer took 
her picture, it is said, with her parents’ consent, gratui- 
tously, to place in his show window, and the engraving com- 
pany borrowed it to reproduce on a fancy calendar. In 
giving the judgment the court, evidently without discrimina- 
tion, scored the photographer for loaning a photograph as a 
betrayal of a trust, and strongly condemned the action of 
the engraving company for making use of it without con- 
sent. As the photographer practically purchased the right 
to use the photographs for exhibition purposes, it is ques- 
tionable if this decision would not be reversed if carried to 
a higher court. However, it is a lesson in the cautious use 
of portraits of other than public characters. 





OBITUARIES. 


FINLEY B. Prarr, of Noblesville, Indiana, died in Den- 
ver, Colorado, on January 18. Mr. Pfaff was a prominent 
attorney and journalist. He was in the service of the Indi- 
anapolis Journal for twelve years, and at intervals in the 
employ of Chicago and Cincinnati papers. 

ALVAN H. Pratt, the head of the well-known advertising 
agency of Pratt & Company, Ninth and Arch streets, Phila- 
delphia, died on January 15. He was born in Stoddard, 
Massachusetts, in 1834, and for several years prior to 1866 
was engaged in business in Pittsburg, since which time he 
carried on an advertising agency in Philadelphia. He was 
a prominent Mason and a member of a number of secret and 
beneficent orders. Mr. Pratt was unmarried and left no 
immediate relatives. 

C. H. SHATTUCK, the junior member of the firm of E. J. 
Shattuck & Co., manufacturers of printing and lithographic 
inks, died at his residence at Central avenue and Union 
street, Alameda, California, near San Francisco, December 
13, 1895, after an illness of some duration. He suffered from 
a severe attack of rheumatism which culminated in a compli- 
cation of diseases. Mr. Shattuck was thirty-eight years of 
age, and a native of Massachusetts. He leaves a wife and 
one child. 

BERNHARD GILLAM, the cartoonist who has made /udge 
famous, died at the home of his father-in-law, James Arkell, 
at Canajoharie, New York, on January 19. Mr. Gillam, 
although but thirty-five years of age, had been connected in 
an artistic capacity with Harper’s, Leslie’s, and Puck, but 
for the last ten years his entire time had been devoted to 
Judge, which he and W. J. Arkell purchased in 1886, and the 
enviable position in the field of comic illustrated journalism 
now occupied by that paper is almost entirely owing to his 
efforts. 

JorL G. NorrTHRUP, well known as the builder and 
inventor of the Northrup printing presses, died December 5, 
1895, in Marcellus, Onondaga county, New York. He was 
born in Connecticut in 1807, and located in Onondaga county 
at the age of twenty-one. In 1842 he obtained his first 
patent on printing presses. In 1851 he set to work and built 
a press capable of running off 1,000 copies an hour. He 

















built many other presses, but, like all inventors, reaped but 


little from his genius. In 1884 he invented a web perfecting 
press, but was too old to complete further work, and he 
retired to Marcellus and remained there till his death. 


ALFRED E. BEACH, for fifty years editor of the Scientific 
American, died at his residence in New York, on January 
1, 1896, of pneumonia. Mr. Beach was born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1826. He was the son of Moses Y. Beach, 
who established and conducted the Suz for many years. He 
was educated at Monson Academy, after which he entered 
his father’s office, where he acquired a practical knowledge 
of newspaper work. In 1846, he and his former schoolmate, 
Orson D. Munn, founded the firm of Munn & Company, and 
became the proprietors of the Scientific American, which at 
that time was the only weekly journal of its kind published 
inthis country. Mr. Beach had an inherent taste for mechan- 
ics and all branches of science, and was well adapted for 
the business hehad chosen. He leaves a widow, one daugh- 
ter and a son, the latter being actively engaged upon the 
Scientific American. 


JAMES R. CARMICHAEL, a well-known compositor of the 
Herald, Boston, Massachusetts, died at his home in Somer- 
ville, December 14, 1895, after a brief illness, from pneu- 
monia. Mr. Carmichael was sixty-four years old, and was 
born in Inniskillen, Ireland. At an early age he went to 
London, where he learned the printing business. Coming 
to this country he found employment on the New York 
Tribune, where he remained until the early stages of the 
war of the rebellion, when he entered the navy. After serv- 
ing his period of enlistment, he went to Boston and secured 
employment in the Hera/d composing room, leaving there 
to assume the position of foreman of the composing room of 
the Boston Post. Later he worked in the composing room of 
the Advertiser, where he was employed about twenty-five 
years, but returned, in May last, to the Hera/d, where he 
was employed at the time of his death. During the greater 
portion of his residence in Boston he lived in Charlestown, 
where he had a large circle of friends, and removed to Som- 
erville about two years ago. He was a member of several 
organizations in Boston, among them being the Franklin 
Typographical Society, Boston Typographical Union, No. 
13, and the Boston Press Rifle Association. He leaves a 
widow, three sons and a daughter. 


Mrs. MARTHA HOLDEN, better known to newspaper 
readers under the zom de plume of ‘‘ Amber,’’ died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, on January 16. She was born at 
Hartford, New York, her father being the Rev. Mr. Evarts. 
At the age of seventeen, Martha Evarts came to visit rela- 
tives in Chicago, and accompanied them on a trip to Califor- 
nia, where she married and lived about two years, at the end 
of this time returning to Chicago. Forced by adverse cir- 
cumstances to take up the battle of life for herself and chil- 
dren, she learned telegraphy, and for several years was in 
the employ of the Western Union Company. Her natural 
inclination for literary work asserted itself, however, and 
while still at the telegraph key she wrote frequently for the 
newspapers, her contributions being of such a character as 
to soon attract attention. Andrew Shuman, then editor of 
the Chicago Evening Journal, was the first to give her an 
opportunity to display her real genius, and a series of bril- 
liant letters from her pen in that journal attracted still 
greater attention to her writings. Since 1892 she has been 
connected with the Chicago 7imes-Herald. The funeral 
was conducted by W. W. Evarts, of Omaha, John McGovern, 
on behalf of the Press Club, speaking of the character and 
work of the dead writer. 





THE Japanese use paper towels and napkins and wrap 
their packages up in cloth. 
5-6 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 


THE CHALLENGE FOUNTAIN. 


The advantages of having a fountain attached to a job 
press are so many and so valuable, that we are surprised at 
the number of presses of this class which are yet without 
this adjunct. Uniformity of color is an important matter, 
and the use of a fountain is the only means of obtaining 
this. The next thing is the evenness of distribution, and 
this can be secured by using the Challenge fountain, 
because it is constructed on the same principle as first-class 
cylinder press fountains, including a composition ductor or 
feed roller which delivers the ink properly distributed to 
the inking rollers. The question of expense has, perhaps, 
been the chief reason why so few job printers have adopted 
the Challenge fountain, but if they would make a few calcu- 
lations they might see that it is a saver of money, improv- 
ing the quality of work done and increasing the product of a 
press fully twenty per cent. 





CONCERNING SCRIPT TYPE. 


The Book of Scripts, 64 pages, recently issued by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, and procurable at all 
its branches, contains the biggest, best and most varied col- 
lection of scripts ever presented under one cover to the 
printer. From it we select specimens of the smallest two 
scripts made — one on 10-point, the other on 12-point body 
and a specimen of the largest size of the Spencerian Script 
—admittedly the best script ever cut. Between these 
extremes every requirement of the printer is met. 





The smallest Scripts made. 
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60 point Spencerian Script. 
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Other publications desirable to have, and which are sent 
on application, are: ‘‘Florets and Borders,” a dainty book- 
let showing the latest in this line; ‘‘ Mural Ornaments,”’ 
and ‘‘ All the De Vinnes,’’ showing the original De Vinne, 
De Vinne Condensed, De Vinne Extra Condensed, De Vinne 
Shaded, De Vinne Italic and De Vinne Italic Outline. De 
Vinne Italic is one of the best of the De Vinnes. 





IMPORTANT TO PRESSMEN. 


When a pressman or the man who runs a folding machine 
once uses H. L. Roberts & Co’s Tape Coupler, he will never 
be content with anything else. But a few seconds are 
required to join the ends of the tape with this device, and 
when joined they never part. They are in use in the press- 
rooms of the New York Herald, Philadelphia /uguirer, 
Washington Sar, Cincinnati Pos/, Cleveland Press, St. Paul 
Dispatch, and many others, and are indorsed by R. Hoe 
& Co., Chambers Brothers Company, and others. Send to 
H. L. Roberts & Co., at Center street, New York, for sam- 
ples and prices. 
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IT WILL PAY 


Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





PRINTING INK SPECIMENS. 


The Jaenecke-Ullman Company, 538 Pearl street, New 
York, are sending out some specimen sheets of their print- 
ing inks, on which are shown the portraits of two very 
bewitching young ladies, one of which graces a page in 
this number of THE INLAND PRINTER. Those of our sub- 
scribers who would like to see them both, may doubtless 
obtain them by writing to the Jaenecke-Ullman Company. 





A NEW TYPE FACE. 


The Tudor Black Condensed shown elsewhere in this 
issue is not the only new face Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
have in line or have recently brought out. The cap series 
shown in combination below will, when completed, comprise 


LATEST TYPE NOVELTY 


MADE BY 


BARNHART Bres.& SPINDLER 
NOS. 183 185 167 MONROE STREET 


CHI@GO ILLIN@IS 


eight or more sizes and will be ready for the market the latter 
part of February. This new letter has not yet been named, 
but it will unquestionably be a good seller for the reason 
that artistic printers have for a long time been looking for 
just such a type for jobwork where engraved effects are 
desired. 





A NEW CHASE. 


A combination chase and quoin for job presses has lately 
been placed on the market by the Rafter Manufacturing 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut. As it is decidedly a 
novelty, we think 
a description will 
not be without in- 
terest to our read- 
ers. By reference 
to the cut here- 
with it will be 
seen that it resem- 
bles the chase now 
in use, but has the 
frame thickened 
somewhat on three 
sides, in order to 
accommodate the 
screw which actuates the locking device, which consists 
of a plate that, when not in use, fits into a recess in the 
wall of the chase, presenting the same smooth surface as 
the ordinary chase. In locking the form it is only neces- 
sary to fill in the blank space with the requisite furniture, 
when the locking can be done with the fingers, the form 
being prevented from working loose by a lock-nut. The 
many advantages of this device are so apparent that they 
scarcely need mention, but attention might: be called to the 
following: In an office equipped with these chases the time 
gained which is now lost in waiting for quoins during a 





rush would result in a vast saving, and as none of the room 
in the chase is taken up by quoins, a much larger form can 
be run than would be possible with the old lock-up, which 
in many establishments would do away with the necessity 
of adding a larger press to the plant. The manufacturers, 
in addition to the combination chase above mentioned, fur- 


l 
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nish adjustable square chases in fonts, and the perfect book 
chase. Their advertisement appears on another page of this 
issue, and those interested would do well to write them for 


further particulars. 





THE BEST IMPRINTS. 


Specimens of a novelty in imprints are shown below. 
These are cast in one piece on 6-point body, in copper alloy 
metal, and are more accurate, have a better face, are more 
durable and are cheaper than electro imprints. 


Style No. 1 Style No. 5 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., ST. LOUIS. WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO, 


Style No.2 Style No.6 
R P, STUDLEY & CO., PRINTERS, ST. LOUIS. BANNER PTG. CO. 
Style No. 3 Style No. 7 
THE MAYNARD-GOUGH CO., PRINTERS, WORCESTER. LITTLE & BECKER PRINT. 
Style No. 4 Style No.8 
TRIBUNE JOB PRINTING CO NIXON-JONES 


‘*Copper Alloy imprints’’ are made only by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company, in eight styles. Fifty of one 
style and from same copy cost $5, and 100 cost $8, but if one 
imprint exceeds 1% inches in length it must be made in two 
or more pieces, and an extra charge of $3 per 100 is made 
for each extra piece. Order from any branch. An imprint 
should be put on every job. It should be inconspicuous, but 
readable. It is good advertising, especially when the 
printer is a good printer. Order now while you think of it. 





THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


There is a good deal of economy and a great deal more 
of satisfaction in dealing with a house of old established 
reputation. Most business men have found this out, and 
that is why the goods of the Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York city, are to be found in bookbinderies and 
printing offices all over the country. They make prepared 
gums for label and envelope work, etc., glues, sizes and 
finishes, pastes, cements, mucilages, etc., and received the 
highest award at the World’s Fair in Chicago. They not 
long since purchased the plant and good will of the Acme 
Composition Company, of New York, and are now supply- 
ing the market with the composition of that name. One of 
their specialties is Liquid Pad Cement, which needs no 
heating before use, and which becomes almost indispensable 
when it has once been used and its good qualities made 
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apparent. Their flexible glue for heavy bookbinding is far 
superior for that purpose to ordinary glues, on account of its 
elasticity. Their advertisement appears on another page of 
this issue. 





PRESSES FOR BOXMAKERS. 


Boxmakers in need of new printing machinery will be 
interested to know that a pattern of the Golding Jobber 
especially adapted to their work is now ready for sale. It is 
a very strong press, and the motion of the platen is such that 
large sheets can be easily fed at a more profitable speed than 
on any other press in the market. Messrs. Golding & Co., 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 28 Elm street, New York, 
will be pleased to correspond with those in need of machin- 
ery in this line, and will furnish full description of their 
machine. 





‘©A GREAT PRINTING PRESS.”’ 


‘“‘Imitation is the sincerest flattery,’? and that is why 
Mr. Walter Scott is pleased with the following notice, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Press News, of London, 
England, under the above title: 


Provincial journalism is going ahead. The pro- 
prietors of the Sheffield Dazly Telegraph have ordered 
from Messrs. Hoe & Co., of London and New York, 
one of their new rotaries, to be built on the lines of one 
that was shown at the Chicago Exhibition. There is 
at present nothing like it in England, and the pur- 
chasers have named it the “‘ three decker,” as it will 
consist of three printing presses placed one above the 
other, and so arranged that they will print separateiy 
or all together. 

From this wonderful giant, readers will receive 
their paper cut on the top, properly folded and 
gummed, and the Saturday’s issue of the above jour- 
nal will consist of 10 or 12 handy pages, in place of the 
large sheet of 8 pages. This new machine will print 
4-page papers at 48,000 per hour, 6-page papers at 
48,000 per hour, 8-page papers at 36,000 per hour, 
10-page papers at 24,000 per hour, 12-page papers at 
24,000 per hour, also any other size up to 24 pages, 
either 6, 7 or 8 columns to the page. 


What gives Mr. Scott satisfaction in this notice is the 


fact that the press at the World’s Fair referred to was built 
and placed there by his firm, and its good points were so 





THE NEw Scott OCTUPLE PREssS. 


manifest that about twenty-five of them have been built for 
newspapers here and in Canada. The order given to R. 
Hoe & Co. referred to above was fora press similar to two 
now running in the Montreal Sfar office, which are three- 
tiered presses with tandem folders. They will run 2, 4 and 
6 pages at a speed of 50,000 per hour, 8 pages at 37,000 per 
hour, 10 and 12 pages at 25,000 per hour, 20 and 24 pages at 
12,500 per hour, delivering the papers cut, pasted and folded 
in book form and counted in fifties. The sextuple will work 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 page papers at 50,000 per hour, 16, 18, 20 
and 24 pages at 25,000 per hour. The Chicago 7ribune 
office has two sextuple presses, with auxiliary folders. 
This extra folder is to fold the web from the upper press, 
when the lower two presses and folders are working 8 pages 
or less, and also when working 16 pages. By this means 
the machines will produce per hour 75,000 of 2, 4,6 and 8 





THE Scott THREE-TIERED PRESS. 


pages, 50,000 of 10 and 12 pages, 37,000 of 16 pages and 
25,000 of 20 and 24 pages. 

The octuple machines, with four folders, will produce per 
hour: 100,000 of 2,4, 6 and 8 pages, 50,000 of 16 pages, 37,000 
of 18 and 20 pages, 25,000 of 22, 24 and 32 pages. 





THE ScotTrioSEXTUPLE PRESS. 


There are many excellent inventions embodied in these 
machines, which at once commend themselves to the practical 
pressman. 





THE BEST PIECE FRACTIONS. 


A patent was issued September 3, 1895, for these self- 
spacing piece fractions. They can be used with ordinary 
as well as self-spacing type, and leave nothing to be desired. 


6 Point Old Style No. 27 
49lg57 12345 45045 Wo % 37 56144 %4 % 1% =—4587899) 567890 §858%e9 


8 Point Old Style No. 22 


2543 12345 40046 lh % % 4% % 1% «(587899 sezs90 §©6—s 3 4 
10 Point No. 17 
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12 Point No. 31 


B%is 1284 666 1% WAG rs00 8% 


They are made in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 point sizes in 
modern and old style faces. The price for a font of any size 
is $2.50. Made by the American Type Founders’ Company, 
and on sale at its branches and agencies. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A SPECIAL BUYER. 


A great many business men are not fully alive to the 
advantages to be gained through having a buyer in the East 
to look after their important purchases. W. D. Romaine, 
World building, New York, will act as your confidential 
buyer if you desire to purchase lithographic or printing 
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presses, machinery of any kind, paper, cardboard, envel- 
opes, etc. Mr. Romaine’s office is located in the center of 
the greatest market in the country, and he can get quota- 
tions which are not generally to be obtained through corre- 
spondence. Manufacturers want his orders, and are willing 
to make concessions to get them. 


THE BEST MAILING TYPE. 


This Time-Saving Mail List Type speaks for itself. 
Nothing could be plainer or clearer. Every character is 
cast on uniform en body, so that it justifies itself, and can 
be set quicker than ordinary type. It is more condensed 
than ordinary mail list type, although it looks so much 
bigger. Just compare them. 

AaBbCcDdEeFtGgHhliJjKkLl 

AaBbGcDdEeFfGgHhliJdjKkL1 


Daniel Webster 3Apr65 
WISEVILLE. 


Edmond Burke 6Augd4 
BLISSTOWN, O. K. 


Henry Monroe 2Jan83 
AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Cond. Milk Company 
WATERTOWN, N.G. 


Time-Saving Mail List Type is the cheapest 10-point 
mailing type purchasable. Made by the American Type 
Founders’ Company, and for sale at all its branches. 





A SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


The plan of an international specimen exchange, which 
has been in successful operation in Germany for some time, 
affords an opportunity for comparison and criticism of job- 
work which can be obtained in no other way. We would 
direct attention to the advertisement of John Geye, in our 
want column of this issue, as offering the printers in this 
country a chance to become posted on the current work of 
the world. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 





DVERTISING WITHOUT COST is acquired only by 

perusalof the book, ‘‘Some Advertising that Advertises,” by Wright, 

Electric Printer, Buffalo, N. Y. Price reduced to 75 cents to close out. Sold 
everywhere. Highly indorsed. Come quick. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
200 paces, price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
or $2; the ‘“‘ Printers’ Order 
eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
New York, and all typefound- 
ful works published for print- 
business need these books. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s ** Practical Printer,”’ 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the ‘*‘ Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ‘* Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,”’ price 50 
Bishop, 143 Bleecker street, 
ers. Handiest and most use- 
ers. All who are starting in 








ALL those sending for a copy of ‘‘ Specimens of Printing ”’ 

during February, will also receive, free of charge, a copy of our new book, 
soon to be issued. Send along your quarters at once. KEYSTONE 
PRESS, Wellston, Ohio. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 


CONOMICAL SUBSCRIPTION LEDGERS—Save time, 
prevent errors. Every detail apparent at a glance. Simple, lasting. 
Ledgers registering 1,200 names, $2.50; 1,800 names, $3.25; 2,400 names, $4.00; 
4,300 names, $6.50. For specimen pages address GRAPHIC PRINTING 
CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Portfolio of Specimens and Annual for 1896.— Ought 
Just Issued. to be in the hands of every progressive and ambitious 
craftsman. Composition compiled by one of Chicago’s leading job artists. 
Showing practical illustrations of artistically displayed typography, pre- 
sented in forms so unique that they cannot but attract the attention of all 
tasty printers. A production which may be accepted as a representative of 


the highest progress thus far achieved by American typographers. The 
ideas that can be derived from studying the various designs will more than 
repay you for the expenditure. A marvel of beauty and typographical 
excellence. A rare combination of off-hand originality. Printed in colors. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. Address L. A, MACDONALD, Box 9838, 
Portland, Oregon. 


AST MONTH?’S offer has made us acquainted with 
many printers from all parts of the United States and Canada. The 
edition of ‘* Up-to-Date Ideas” is not exhausted. Copy mailed on receipt of 
3 cents in stamps for postage. If your letter arrives too late, stamps will be 
returned, and catalogue sent you. Canadian printers should send United 
States stamps. HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 


UR new book will be a ‘‘dandy.’’ Better send a quarter 
today in order to secure a copy free. KEYSTONE PRESS, Wellston, 








Ohio. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.”” You need it in your business)s GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 


1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PECIMENS OF PRINTING — Few remaining copies, 
slightly damaged by smoke, sent to any address for 25 cents. KEY- 
STONE PRESS, Wellston, Ohio. 


O ANYONE IN ANY BUSINESS—A list of books and 
periodicals, relating to business, printing and advertising, will be sent 

you by the Society of Economic Research (Girard, Pa., U.S. A.) for ten 
cents. If you will add to this list the name and publisher of any book, peri- 
odical or special article relating to these subjects, the society will send you 
free a copy of its 50-cent edition of ‘‘ How the Seller Reaches and Talks 
to the Buyer, or, Business, How to Get it, How to Keep it.”” Address E. M. 
PRATT, Chicago Branch, 232 South East avenue, Oak Park, I11. 








FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—Colt’s Armory Eccentric Action Embossing 


press ; 124% by 18. The most rigid and powerful press for heavy em- 

bossing made. In perfect order; used but short time. Must be disposed of 

a once. Cost, new, $1,000 ; will sell for $650. Address ‘‘B 12,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


FoR SALE, CHEAP — Job printing machinery, presses, 
ruling machine, knives, etc. Address J. M. CROWDER, Receiver, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
OR SALE — Huber 2-revolution, 7-column quarto; Camp- 
bell 2-revolution, 6-column quarto; Potter drum cylinder, ‘6-column 
quarto; Babcock Standard, 7-column quarto; Campbell Complete, 7-column 
quarto; Hoe drum cylinder, 6-column quarto. EMPIRE PRINTING 
PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 249 Centre street, New York. 
OR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address ‘‘ B 13,”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 














OR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Three fine patents on automatic paper feed- 
ing machines and attachments. Paper separator; electricity dissi- 
pator; side-registering mechanism; safety device for automatically stop- 
ping machine when sheet goes wrong, etc. Send for copies. LINTON C. 
HOPKINS, Atlanta, Georgia. 


REAT REDUCTION IN CABINETS.— Twelve full-case 
cabinet, $18; guaranteed equal to those sold for $28. Wood-type cabi- 

net, ink cabinets, imposing stones, etc. Send for circular. ALLEN MEM- 
BERT, Hudson, N. Y. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED. , 
FIRST-CLASS cylinder pressman would like a steady 


situation. Address ‘* B 29,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











AN educated gentleman, having 21 years’ experience han- 
dling everything used by the craft, acquainted with western and south- 

western trade, would like to represent either printers’ supply house, press 

— or paper house. References. Address “B 33,’ care INLAND 
RINTER. 


RTIST— Pen and ink; also wash drawings. Foreman 
would like to make a change, with enterprising newspaper. First-class 
references. Address *“ B 27,” care INLAND PRINTER. 














JoB COMPOSITOR, with modern ideas, would like posi- 
tion in Eastern state, or local work on summer paper; can read_ proofs; 
some capital and might invest; references. Address ** B 20,” care INLAND 


PRINTER. 


MAN WITH MONEY to engage in printing business (job 

printing and magazine), Writer thoroughly understands job printing 
and possesses literary ability; furnish best references. Address ‘*B 32,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








PHOTOGRAPHER AND ETCHER on line work, desires 

to put in an engraving plant for some enterprising newspaper of good 
standing. Can give reference and samples. Salary moderate. Address 
“B 26,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED~- By a first-class cylinder and 


platen pressman. Sober and steady. Can take charge. Address 
*B 30,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


























THE 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





SITUATION WANTED —By up-to-date printer. Good 
commercial, stone, and ad. man. In the West or South. Specimens 
and references. Address “ B 15,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED — By young man who can operate 

folding paper-box plant, or start one for responsible party. Thoroughly 
understands the trade and printing. Address “‘B 21,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT wants position in printing concern 
that can pay $1,209 to $1,800 per year. Have qualifications to fit. Ad- 
dress “*B 31,” care INLAND PRINTER, next two months. (Have literary 


ability.) 
WANTED — Position as job printer or foreman ; ten years’ 


experience; practical, sober and steady. Good references; have read 
proof and estimated. Address “ B 34,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED — Position as manager of job office. Can make 
out estimates, and take full charge. Five years’ experience as man- 
ager. Address ‘‘ B 25,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED — Position as manager or superintendent. Pro- 
ficient in all departments of printing business, estimating, etc. Non- 
union. References. Address “ B 35,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Situation as pressman on half-tone catalogue, 
book, or newspaper; will leave city. Address ‘‘ B 18,”’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by first-class, all-around job com- 
positor. Understands presswork. Also, sober and not afraid of work. 
Will go anywhere. Address “ B 24,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED —Situation by thorough pressman, as foreman 
or assistant. Cylinder and job presses. Any class of work. Also 
fully understands job composition and make-up, cutting stock, etc. Fourteen 
years’ experience. Is a Mason, temperate and reliable. Address ‘*B 16,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


HELP WANTED. 

















“TINCLE SAM” wants printers, pressmen, bookbinders, 

etc., in the government printing office; also railway mail clerks, post 
office clerks, carriers, etc. ‘Thousands of new positions; good chances for 
appointment. Examinations soon in all states. Write for dates, places and 
valuable information (free). U.S. BUREAU OF INFORMATION, Cin- 





work on yearly contract to the right man; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and able, uniformly, to secure the best possible results from a plate; 
married man preferred. THE OSBORNE & MURPHY CO., Red Oak, 


Iowa. 


WANTED — Pressmen to use H. L. Roberts & Co’s Tape 
Couplers for connecting ends of tape. Write to 48 Centre street, New 
York, for samples and prices. Indorsed by leading pressmen everywhere. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE — An established and paying business in a 


Southern city is offered for sale. The plant is new and complete. Terms 
cash. Address * B 14,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


POR SALE — An interest in live daily and weekly, with 
job office; good circulation; county patronage; one of the best cities in 
Indiana gas belt. Good chance for printer with few hundred cash. Address 
*B 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, N. Y. 
Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address “B 10,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Country news and job office, in a pleasant 
southeastern Wisconsin town; material nearly new; just the thing for 
anyone desiring a business that can be run at small expense. Ill health only 
reason for selling; $1,000 cash. Address “ B 28,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











OR SALE—The best paying newspaper property in 
Montana. Has paid an annual profit of over $3,000 for the past seven 
years. Subscription, $3, and 1,000 circulation. Business permanent, and 
constantly growing. County seat, republican county, and official paper. 
Large monthly pay roll, rich mining interests, delightful summers and mild 
winters. Price, $6,000; with two-story office building, $10,000. Office material 
invoices $5,500. Personal inspection invited. Address “B 17,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 





RINTING OFFICE (new); good businéss; at Mobile, 
Ala.; climate superior. Address ART PRINTERS, 52 St. Michael 
street, Mobile, Ala. © 


THE UNDERSIGNED, wishing to be relieved from a por- 

tion of the cares of business, would like to correspond with a suitable 
person with a view to partnership. Business: manufacture of society 
address-cards, embossing, etc.; established twenty-five years. Requisites: 
some technical knowledge, capital, energy and sobriety. MILTON H. 
SMITH, 95 Andrews street, Rochester, N. Y. 








$1 600 will buy a good job plant, located in eastern Ne- 
9 braska, Missouri River town; 13,000 population; everything 
newly replaced; late type faces; good trade; a snap for the right man; $900 
cash, balance time to suit. Address ‘‘ B 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 


turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy some two- 
revolution presses ; all sizes. Give particulars and spot cash price. 
URBANK’S EMBOSSING COMPOSITION the best. 
Noexperiment. Sold by American Type Founders’ Co., Golding & Co., 
Damon & Peets, New York; John J. Palmer, Toronto. 


OLOR COMBINATIONS — Accurate measurements of 
millions, formed by six spectrum colors, black and white, by use of 
MAXWELL COLOR HEED. Laboratory size, $80; office, $15; book of 
instruction, $1; pocket chart of 140 registered colors, 50 cents. THOMAS 
LETIS, 409 Pearl street, New York. 





UTS — We tell you how to make them for $1; no camera, 
no tools, no experience required. Send stamp for descriptive circulars. 
C. D. LOVE, Coshocton, Ohio. 


O YOU DO EMBOSSING ?—lIf so, you want the best 
composition to be had. One that softens readily, hardens quickly and 
gives perfect results. None on the market fills these requirements as well as 
Whiteson’s. If you have never used it, place a trial order at once with your 
dealer, or send $1 to I. WHITESON, manufacturer, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


HE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 
turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy pony presses, 
drum cylinders or two-revolutions. Give particulars and spot cash price. 


RACTICAL INSTRUCTION in half-tone and zine proc- 
esses, by the latest methods, can be had in an establishment in daily 
operation, conducted by anexpert. Address “* B 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED— Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity, and I will quote price. W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 


THE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 
been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
transit by mail or express. Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 
Monroe street, Chicago. . 


THE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC- 


turing Company, 249 Centre street, New York, want to buy some presses 
to print sheet 24 by 38; bed not over 29 by 42; two-revolution preferred. 


Give particulars and spot cash price. 
A DV E RTI S YOUR OWN Proprietors of first-class, 
BUSINESS, up-to-date printing of- 


fices, who desire to advertise cheaply and effectively, should address 


“B 36," CARE INLAND PRINTER. 


to us for your next Embossing Plate. We will supply you with 

a large sample lot of our unsurpassed Embossing Composi- 

tion FREE with the first order of plate. By sending us two 

; l-cent stamps we will send you a copy of our ** Embossing on 
Ordinary Job Presses,” which contains full instructions, etc., for taking 
transfers for making the plates, mounting plate, impression required, use of 
composition, and in short, the art of embossing in a nutshell. Superior Em- 
bossing Plate and Composition Co., 328 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVING MADE EAS , Two simple methods. ance 


on-Black and Granotype. 
are of type metal and are cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing 
or drawing, which is done on a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and 
embossing plates, illustrations, borders, ornaments, etc., quickly made. 
$15 Stereotype Outfits. My simplex method gives stereotypes equal to 
electros. Send stamp for samples, circulars. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


A Successful Traveling Salesman 


who is reliable, steady and a hustler, with the best of references, is 
open for engagement with a reliable house manufacturing or selling 
printing presses, folding machines, printers’ supplies, or any article 
kindred to the trade. Parties desiring such a man, and willing to 
pay a fair salary, may address “* B 11,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS’ SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


VOL. | TO BE ISSUED SOON. 
SPECIMENS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Do you want one of the finest specimen exchanges ever issued? If so, 
send your name on postal card and we will mail you prospectus and applica- 


tion for membership. Address 
JOHN GEYE, Joplin, Mo. 


























HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
own metal dies for embossing to 
match any type in your office. No 
‘hand work. Done by offsetting and 
etching. A die of one or a dozen 
lines made in twenty minutes. 


| EMBOSSING. 


You can make your own stock and business cuts, illustrate your paper, 
etch tint blocks and stationery heading with ** Pen and Ink Etching.” 
Tinner’s zinc is used for metal, and 50 cents will buy the chemicals at 
any drug store. Same materials used for both arts. Full instructions on 
the two subjects, $2.00. Send for elegant samples and circulars. 
BERTO WILSON, Lock Box 192, Lincoln, Nebraska. 














PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





We are the original inventors of, and have had many 
years’ experience, and have manufactured a large number of 


machines for treating 
all kinds WATERPROOF SIGNS: f paper 
and paper boards with 
paraffine and especially for coating ‘‘ Waterproof Signs.’’ 


Full particulars and references will be cheerfully furnished. 
WILSON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co., Chicago, III. 
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METALLIC TAPE COUPLER | it," 


FOR CONNECTING ENDS OF TAPE USED ON 


Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


Does away with sewing, eyeletting and other shiftless devices. Absolute Register. 





PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR. 


WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES. 





M This Knife has been subjected to 
The Inland Printer a careful test for quality of tem- 


H per. It will be found to hold a 
Flexible Razor-Tempered keen edge and to be of much 
; flexibility, enabling the operator 

Overlay Knife. to divide 0 thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and 
is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The 
blade runs the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper through- 
out. As the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, 


postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Potter Bld’g, 38 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CaP huilling 


OUR NAME engraved in similar style to the above, with 
hand-cut brass embossing die to fit, and can of Burbank’s Embossing 
Composition, with full instructions —all for $3. This is a special price, to 
introduce our improved brass dies. We are headquarters for embossing 
dies; send stamp for circular, C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High street, 
Boston. 








DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 





AND 


DIXON’S BELT DRESSING.|...wiich prevents 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 


Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


CR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for Circulars. 
















A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 
oe For Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 
T? simple and “4 device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 
D 









PATENTED, 


PRINTING AN ITHOGRAPHIC INKS, of any color, age or stiffness 

without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 

paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 

washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 





... We have a few 

Secondhand secondhand Cyl- 

inder Presses for 

sale of Hoe, Cottrell, Camp- 

resses, bell, Whitlock and Potter 
manufacture. 


These machines have been thoroughly rebuilt 
in our works and may be seen in operation there. 


They will be sold very low and those desiring 
a bargain in Cylinder Presses should correspond 


with us. 
Duplex Printing Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Dich. c@ c@ 7@ 





Our Bargain Counter. 


Each month we shall offer herein 
such machines as we take in trade which we consider to be in 
sufficiently good running order for all practical purposes. Tt 
zs our intention to sell to the highest bidder, boxed f. o. b. cars, 
where tt stands, all machinery so taken, regardless of its actual 
value—as we propose to hold nothing for high figures, pre- 
Serring to give those in need of such machines an opportunity 
to purchase them less the usual dealer’s profit. 


O. 3 CAMPBELL LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS — Stone, 
24 x 32; design, 22 x 30; in good condition. At Denver, Colo. Capable 
of printing the finest commercial and color work. Worth $2,700. 


OE DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESS at Pottsville, Pa.— 


Bed, 35 x 52; prints 6-col. quarto; in good condition. Worth $2,100. 


HITLOCK DRUM PRESS — Bed, 27 x 39; type, 24x 36; 
rack and screw and table distribution; tapeless delivery; air springs; 
good condition. At Galveston, Texas. Valued at $765. 


CAMPBELL JOB AND BOOK PRESS — Bed, 27x 36; 
type form, 26x36; 4-roller; overhauled; first-class order. F. O. B. 
New York. Valued at $1,285. 


ABCOCK DRUM CYLINDER PRESS — Bed, 19x 24; 
type form, 16x24; tapeless delivery; air springs; good condition. 
F. O. B. New York. Valued at $600. 


GOING! GOING! What’s your bid? Cash talks! 


NoTeE.— Hoe 3-Revolution, Campbell Country Press, advertised last 
month, sold to highest bidders. Campbell Pony Press sold to highest bidder 
for $325 cash; other bids, $200, $250, $350 on time. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


5 Madison Avenue, NEw YorK. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHicaAGo. 





BIGELOW’S HANDBOOK ON PUNCTUATION. 


Gives full information regarding punctuation and other typographic 
matters, for the use of printers, authors, teachers and scholars. By Marshall 
T. Bigelow, Corrector at the University Press. 112 pages, cloth bound; post- 
paid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“ 
» AN OLD ESTABLISHED The Same 
BUSINESS UNDER. . . 
A NEW TITLE... . . goods 
produced 
which have given the old 
UNDER THE SAME . . . : 
MANAGEMENT AS WHEN 
FOUNDED IN 1880. . . .« ae 























firm its reputation for 
making the best 
Printers’ Rollers of any 
manufactory in the 
United States..... ig 
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>. Points: | | 


A few things Printers should not do: 


Don’t put rosin or any other gritty substance on the bearers of your cylinder presses. 

Don’t ‘‘ pack up” the bearers in spots regardless of everything but stopping a ‘‘ slur.” 

Don’t use Albany grease or any other grease in small oil holes. 

Don’t run your presses at a// speeds with only spring enough for a slow speed. 

Don’t put emery on bearing to make it smooth after it is ‘‘cut.” 

Don’t put tin or any other substance on top of the uprights to pack up the ribs, particularly 
on a four-rib press. 

Don’t accuse the press manufacturer of using rotten iron. 

Don’t purchase a secondhand press because it is cheap and painted with great care. 

Don’t use a nail or a piece of belt lace in the lifter-arms to hold the roller down. 





Don’t run a press by steam with rollers resting on top of the sockets or on the brackets. 


Don’t start a press by steam after it has stood for some time. 


What the Printers should do: 


Use nothing but the best Sperm Oil to be obtained ; if it is not pure it is not much better 
than other fair oils. 

To test Sperm Oil, take a cake of ice, gouge out a hole and put about a pint of oil in the hole, let 
it stand for a few hours, and if it remains the same, it is about as pure as you can get. 

Much money is saved every year by the printer who uses this oil; there will be less repairs and 
the presses will last much longer. 

Every man who oils a press should have a system. Begin at one corner of the press, go clear 
around and oil every place that can be reached; then oil the top parts; then go under the 
press and oil every part. It will pay to take the time necessary to oil a press thoroughly. 

If you have any trouble with your presses, and want information on any subject connected with 
the business, you will always find us ready to assist you. 

Our enemies will admit that we know how to set up or rebuild a printing press. We make right 
prices, and would be pleased to correspond with you when in need of anything in our line. 


R. W. Hartnett 
& BOS, 0.65 ons: 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists PH LADELPHIA 


Type and Supplies 
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E. C. Fuller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


PBookbinders’ ssieiediiiaalis 


Is 





| 
eee and eee WG Acme Cutting Machines, 
Seybold Cutting Machines, 
4 t ’ q NY Ellis Roller Backers, 
Ip rin evs Ellis Book Trimmers, 
/ Universal Wire Stitchers, 


Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


(qi) aC b in ‘~ ry > =S— oJ Peerless Perforators 


(Sole Eastern Agents), 





Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines, : ; 
SOLE AGENTS Ruling Machines, 


Chambers Folding Machines, Pashia Miiblans, 


. Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. ladex Cutters, ete. 


Full Line of Machine Parts, 
and Supplies, 

















3845 Dearborn St. 28 Reade St. Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
WHAT to charge for a job of printing ? Hundreds of 
How do Jou K now WHAT it costs you to do the job? 
WHAT profit you should have on a job? P rosperous 
? ARBRE CAR Zs WHAT profit you have made when a job is finished ? ai 
eve DVSVS VS) PRA IPRA WHETHER you are losing or making money ? Printers 
; are using this 
Do you Guess at all these Important Questions ? valuable 
Do you want to go the way of all Guessers? heron 
DON’T GUESS, when by using indueed to ase 
any other. 
Why not end 
your old 
She Inland Printer Recount Book \\ e800 
of keeping 
accounts and 
WHAT each job turned out costs you! adopt 
Jou (lay K OW WHAT your customer should pay for it! a simple, 
WHAT amount of profit you should have! accurate and 
1G A WHAT amount of profit you do have! inexpensive 
S. ee) 5 WHAT amount of money you are making on each job! method that 
will make 
a vast 
difference in 
THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK isa flat-opening book, 10% x 14%, and is substantially your profits. 








bound with leather back and corners. It is sold at prices but little more than such books, blank, 
would cost. For sale by all typefounders and dealers, or by the manufacturers— S& 





— cw a 
400 pages, for 2 2,000 0 jobs, $5.00 She Inland Printer Company, 


200 “ 1,000 “ 3.50 
214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
197 Potter Building, 58 Park Row, Hew York. 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND SPECIMEN PAGE. 
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THE NEW HUBER press" 











H- Rea Newing Gear 
8- Rea Rack 

C~ Rea Rack oa Gride 
0- Cross Read Frame 
&- Gross Head 

F- Grank Coar 

G- Cross Read TARE 
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The above drawing shows the bed movement of the New Huber Press. 

The bed is driven by our celebrated crank, with the greatest possible speed, smoothness and 
accuracy ; no cams or springs being used in any part of the construction. 

Hardened steel rollers are placed between the steel shoes of the bed and the four steel tracks which 
support it, thus reducing all friction to the minimum. 

Our patented full toothed continuous register rack locks the bed and the cylinder together at the 
end of the printing, as well as at the beginning, obviating any possible slurring or wearing of the plates. 

The pyramid distribution, consisting of four form rollers, two vibrators, two storage rollers and a 
connecting rider roller, all running together, gives a most perfect and satisfactory spread of the ink. 
The back-up motion is positive and noiseless, and can be used as a brake as soon as the belt is shifted onto 
the loose pulley. 


We invite investigation of our new construction, and guarantee satisfactory speed, register, impres- 
sion, distribution and life. 


Van Allens & Boughton, 


Western Office: 59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 


256 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. New York. 
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No amount of 


Ingenious Argument 


ig as convincing as a practical 


test= We make photo engravings 
‘Tf you use themegive us a trial 
order «Chat will demonstrate the 
superiority of our cuts <better than 
a volume of culogistic language 
You can have our 
catalogue for the King ‘ 
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Not for the Least Money, 


nets’ @handler & Price "#24. 


~—————— 
PATENTED j OLD | 
ma 20,» 199 fee _SIVLE KD N P i 












MARCH 12, 1889 
+ ++ OTHERS PENDING. 





oo SIZES ARS PRICES ... 


~ with Throw-off and 
Eighth Medium, 7x 11 { Depressible Sanus = $150.00 
“e a) Aad s 


- SS 8x12 165.00 

|e fm a) /) Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 “ 5 = 250.00 
f Large Quarto, 12x18 - = 300.00 

* Half Medium, 14 x 20 - - = 400.00 

Danes + 14% x 22 - = = 450.00 

Steam Fixtures, = = = . = 15.00 

Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 

Buckeye Fountain, - = > = = 10.00 


% With each Half Medium are four rollers, thus securing 
superior distribution. 

With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two 
sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 

No charge for boxing and shipping. 

All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 

N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
Not t dt 
Over 5,000 Sold! the practi en necelng 


_ AN UNEQUALED RECORD. 





FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


*? THE “BENNETT ECONOMICAL” 


ts ( OP AGKBF Jdaok JOB ROOM BENCH. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 





OUR 

FULL CABINET 
BENCH, 

WITH VISE, 
$22.00 






WITH 
ROLL-TOP 
TOOL CASE 
$25.00 






PRICE, $15.00. 
Full Cabinet Bench with Tool Case, 
$32.00. 


GOOD MATERIAL, HONESTLY MADE, HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
for the Composing and Press Rooms 





HULL 


The Bennett “Labor-Savers” 
make friends wherever they go. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


GOOD GOODS ARE GREAT ADVERTISEMENTS. Respectfully, 


a—~HIOWARD IRON WORKS, 
| BUFFALO, N.Y. _ 











\ WITH.... 
WS Diamond “2: 
boa FINGER GAUGE. 


G ies | 8 . 
Ul iN Most Rapid and Best Cutter made! 
= — Mm Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 





. PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
@) MACHINERY. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





Pe: Re @ hy, —_ 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


TYPEFOUNDERS, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 Monroe St. _—_ CHICAGO. 























IN THIS PROGRESSIVE AGE 


To do without a writing machine is like traveling by stage 
coach — you may “get there’’ eventually, but it will take 
a long time. There are a great many writing machines to 
be had, but there is only one New Franklin, and when you 
have it you have the best that money can buy. 





Price, $ 


Che Dew Franklin 


Is compact, durable and easy to operate. It writes a letter 
one can feel proud of, and the writing is always in sight. 
This is one of its strongest points, and we do not see how 
a machine can be of much use which does not possess it. 


We will send a descriptive booklet on request. 


TOWER, DAWSON & CO. 


Broadway and Duane Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 




















Looking into things 


before taking definite action often saves dissatisfac- 
tion with the result. If you are about to buy type 
or printing material of any kind it will pay you to 
see what we can do for you before placing the 
order. We can be of special use to you if you need 
a new press. There may be made at some time in 
the future a better press than the 


American Cylinder 


but we are sure this generation will not witness its 
production. Want of space forbids our saying much 
about it here, but we will be pleased to send you a 
nicely printed circular describing it. 


— Che Manhattan Cype Foundry, 
54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK. 




















New Monarch Jobbing Folder 


— WITH— 


Niagara Automatic Feeder. 


— MADE BY — 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 
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Designing and Bailding 


MACHINERY 


For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


OF 
SPECIAL 


REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Secondhand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


JAMES ROWE, 


General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ... CHICAGO. 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER. 


HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 

Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 











Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 
“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
OOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 





Large specimen book sent to recognized nrinters. 





Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 


a 
X — ,————— / 





YY 
4 Se ——— 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WiTHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BuFFA.to, N.Y. 











FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


t Nia O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
: cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 


Py. > a plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
= ' 
ABB 






engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 


A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 


ST. LOUIS. 








The Inland (momes. 


THESE AND NUMEROUS OTHER CUTS FOR SALE BY 
The Inland Printer Co. are contained in new 


catalogue —just issued—which will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps to cover postage and handling. 





Drawn especially for 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
by W. W. Denslow. 
Copyright, 1894, 
by The Inland Printer Co.., 

Chicago. 
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BEST ROUTE EAST AND SOUTH FROM CHICAGO. 
No, 248 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
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Three-color Half-tone Reproduction by 


Printed on a **Colt's Armory Press.’ 


by 


cess Inks made 


-color Pr 
THE AULT & WIBORG CO., 


Three 


ENEDICT & Co., 


sE H. B 


GEOR‘ 


THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


JOHN 


CHICAGO. 


London, 


Chicago. 


New York. 
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PAPER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


Cut Rapid 
| Indicator. Gauge. 





| Length of Price for Price for 


Cut. | Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
1855... 


Dachinery 
for the whole 


on 


‘m. Inch.| Mk.| iMk.| @ |Mx.| @ |Mk.| @ | Mx! @ 


19% | 425 | 101.20 | 550, 131.00; 150 35.70 | 100 | 23.80) 80 | 19.10 
21% 485 | 115.50 610 145.50) 160 38.10 | 105 | 25.00 80 | 19.10 
23% 575 | 136.90 700 166.90} 175 41.70 | 110 | 26.20 85 | 20.25 
2514 650 | 154.75 | 775 184.75) 185 44.00 | 115 | 27.40; 85 | 20.25 


28 +| 740 | 176.20 865 206.20; 200 47.60 | 120 | 28.60 90 | 21.45 

| 30 | 825 | 196.45 | 950 | 226.50} 220 52.40 | 125 | 29.80; 90 | 21.45 

| 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 256.20) 240 57.15 | 125 | 29.80 95 | 22.55 

Paper | 3534 | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00} 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00} 95 | 22.55 
§ 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 303.80! 260 100 | 23.80 


39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60} 280 66.65 140 | 33.35) 100 | 23.80 
42 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 363.35) 315 75.00 | 145 | 34.50) 105 | 25.00 
44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 = 387.15 | 325 77.50 | 150 | 35.70; 105 | 25.00 
474% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00} 340 81.00 | 155 | 37.00 110 | 26.20 
55 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 494.20 365 86.90 160 | 38.10 115 | 27.40 


Industry... - 
60 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 571.65!) 390 92.90 | 160 | 38.10) 120 | 28.60 


Seven hundred hands employed. AJ ae |. al ee eee 4700 1,119.20} 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60 
Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 


= 
= 
= 
_ 
wW 
On 
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Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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(INCORDORATED. ) 
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Latham Machinery Co. ceocuxsens 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . . . MACHINERY .... 





—_——__——— |NCLUDING 
Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. Latham Job Backer. j ina 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. Latham Stabbing Machine. | Latham Perforating Machin iS; 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. Latham Roller Backer. .««eMONITOR WIRE STITCHER 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. Latham Standing Presses. : 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. Latham Round Corner and Punching »-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbindere... 
Latham Table Shears, Machine. These machines are all of modern construction and 
Latham Index Cutter. have no superiors in the market. 
BARGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 197-201 South Canal Sti, Chicago. 


5-7 
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The INkAND PRINTER BaSINESS BIRECTORY. 











THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





_ Insertions in this or are sancti i 00 per _ for two lines, and for more than two lines 7 00 per line additional. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N. H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Thorp & Holbrook, 111 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Brainy ads. and booklets written, illustrated 
and printed. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 440 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 

cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
[issouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


meme Sy By 4 AND MANUFACTURERS 
F ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company. 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 











ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 

For sale everywhere. 
ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow, A. W.; Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.’’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘**Owl”’ brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

me Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Roosen Ink oe 66 and 68 John st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 

cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 
The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo-, 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 





Julius Deinemann & Co. 


199-201 €. Van Buren St. 
Chicago. 


A 


Telepbone, 
Main 4719. 


Printers’ 


Danufacturers of---- 


Brass Rules, 


Dyetal Furniture, 


¥ Rew 


Specimen Wook 
now ready. 


feads and Slugs, 
Chases, €1c. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 











PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. TYPEFOUNDERS. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. and supplies. ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., | Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of output, completest selection, most original 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood designs. For sale at following branches: 
manila, etc., and specialties. goods. cn oq pe pr os . 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- ge ter Payee Coe teroasnllnpory 
PAPER RULING MACHINERY. gas & Co., proprietors, P. 0. box 34, Yrapuato, Haltuaein Pechertch ann Wane ote 
. to., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- ; " 

Piper, E. ~< a rer st., Springfield, Mass. ers’ machinery and materials. American man- Dittebereh. 326 bhied ave 
Improved ruling machines. ufacturers who want first-class representation Cleveland, 239 St. Clai 

in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- ps tat ce 7 ocean ape 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st.. 
ee AgRe : 1st., Chi- Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

— porte S| so aplasia aay ‘ rinters’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 

i &C 75 M. Chi cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 

Blomgren Bros. 0., 1 onroe street, Chi- Dealers in metal type and machinery. Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
cage. Pits, Ral-tons and weed engraving. Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, | Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., Mich. Ts aN pte eniGa | Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, ee eee eee ae naga rs sa Portland, Second and Stark sts. 

Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- | Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

ing and printing establishment in New Eng- Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. Chi S Pp : ixed B 
our specialties Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everythin ae Seces Saeeer ener wee an Soe 

e os - — a at aoe mana te gn pt ¥ Make point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

vin ” - , : : ’ : 
Sat steel, Paleieeiin, pecan Bi of 7 bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. | Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
high order.” Send for our illustrated catalogue. e New mw k. a 

_ _ Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor. rescent ype roundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
" ee Pte i ee = 314.316 8th street N. W., Washington, D.C. ’ street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 
n . +)» ypers, p oe printers’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty 

zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- | Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. verything on ‘‘standard line.” 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. “Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. Desstaten T neseatiin Co 780 Pe gen 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- | Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. Mastek Capita, Sepeteunines tothe aor 
cago. Engraving by all processes. Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, ernment of Canada. Exclusive agent for the 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled galleys, etc. line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
half-tone and line engraving. facturers. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. ,»A.D., os 
Sonar wallaenas ant chee ctctlung.” PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER | P**%2idiinan street, New Yorks 1113 Ouines 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third COMPOSITION. street, Chicago. 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. ; : Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- ae mag es ee Ta Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 2 if - ; - Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. wer = ‘deigrapheee’> ee plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

s Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. | Bingham Brothers Companys ines, Roe Streets St. Louis, Mo. 

Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. | Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- — ble er = Rawauee” 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. Pacific States T Reunite Sen Gee wen 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. Birchard, C. H. . & Co, 4 Filbert st., Phila del- Cal All Ti sn ~ee cisco, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- tended to. éecstuee a ee el a, oe 

TYPERS’ MACHINERY. Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- Teen =cienerwer ivan aes pon ate vchdeioe 

New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. supply ‘house in lo I F 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. | Hart & Zugeler, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 

Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, N.Y. Padding glue. 

Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing | Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. TYPE METALS. 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. Best “‘ Patent” and ‘* Old Style” composition. 
Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, | Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
PRINTERS. N. Roller composition and flour paste. enstein & Bro., props., mifrs. of standard lino- 
P , Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston EF gear oe damned meal 2 ga aaae 

Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bldg., Chi- Tite tame Miameed ami Aeuties haar 540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 

cago. Superior color work and designing. ‘oan conection. 8 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. WOOD TYPE. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- Pe Was American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 

ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New most complete stock of wood type in the world. 
rleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
’ *? , 

PRINTERS MATERIALS. Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- Conn. Send for catalogue. 

American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for ville, Ky. Everything for printers. Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
the printer.” a wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 

‘ : rule, etc. 

ma Be ag Fin ln mney eae STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. Morgans & Wilcox Mig. Co., Middtetown, N. Y. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. " Wood type unexcelled for finish. ood rule, 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. te ttre se Some peomers ntdnge borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and | Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 

MN y 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
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BREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


Send for Specimen Sheet showing All Sizes of the Beautiful 


Abbey Cext Series 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION OF 


A. D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


111 & 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. 


POSSCEEEOROOOOSOSESESEES 








Correspondence _Solicited. 


at #2-!5G ts. per Square Inch. 


E have been obliged to mark up the price. We are so overrun with 
orders that we shall only complete what work we now have in 
hand at 12 cents. While business is good we must charge 15 cents for 


first-class half-tone plates. 


Boston Engraving ano 


MciIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW + CHAMPION - PRESS 
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PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFEF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
8x12 “ee ae 600 “ 85 “ee QxI3 oe ae oe 140 
QxI3 oe oa 750 ae 100 oe 10X15 “ce “o“ “oe 175 
* rox1s “* x000 * 135 “x17 “ “ 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York ¢ ity free. 


Eastest running ; simple in construction , the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted, for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacenr. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 











THE 


The J. W. O’Bannon Co. 


—_—— 72 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


BOOKBINDERS'’, 


POCKETBOOK AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


LEATHERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SURFACE COATED PAPERS. 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and Leather Papers. 


ly Min ln Ml cM. ln, Mn. 


i Sole “— Agents i 
{W WIGGINS’ , 
LINEN FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS, , 
BUCKRAMS, 
;. , 


{ Latest and Best Thing out , 
4 For SCHOOL BOOKS, 
{ CATALOGUES, Etc. 
No Sizing Required. 
> ai > a > a ical 
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Profits in the 
Pressroom i223 ie ane 


losses in the composing 

room. ‘The more press- 
work the more profit. Therefore, presswork is what 
you want. Every CER OTYPE in use means a 
certain amount of presswork for the printer that 
would otherwise go to the lithographer. Therefore, 
again, our business is your business, and your busi- 
ness is our business. Wecan be of mutual benefit, 
and if you will send for our circulars you will readily 
understand how. 


Frank McLees & Bros. 
98 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Letter-heads, 
Bill-heads, 
Checks, Drafts, 
Receipts, etc. 





A. A. SiMonps & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER en oe 








The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 

Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


OLD RELIABLE 


QUOINS 


Per Doz. Pairs, $1.35; with Key, $1.70. 


Sent to any part of the U. S. on receipt 
of price. Liberal discount to the trade. 


C. H. DICKE, 


Downer’s Grove, Ill. 


SPEGIAL from our Bargains in 

Secondhand Machin- 
ery. Wecould almost sell these three for 
brand new machines if we chose to do so, 
because there isn’t anything secondhand 
about them except the price. 


23 x 28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell. 

33 x 50 Potter Drum, Tapeless Delivery. 

33 x 46 Hoe Three=Revolution, with Stone= 
metz Folder. 


We have many other machines besides these for 
sale at low prices, and if you will write us a line 
we will be pleased to send you a list of them. 


EDW. K. GRAHAM & CO. 


516 Commerce St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’! Manager. 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 


723 Sansom Street, = = 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 


SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
ae + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES } 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 








nee we FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A \S A ROCK 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 
To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


ING PLATES COMPLETE 
AND READY FOR THE PRESS. 
THE BEST PLATES MADE @- 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORK 


HALF TONE & LINE ETCHINGS~ 


Coy 





Notice! 


will be imitated —if 


Every (Giood Thing possible. We find 


that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp & Me.oy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 








Inland Printer 
wet Posters 


We still have a few Inland Printer Posters for 
the months of November and December, 1895, and 
January and February, 1896. The designs are by 
Will H. Bradley, printed in two colors, and should 
be in the hands of every collector. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


The Inland Printer Co., 


212-214 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 





.-- THE ::: 


“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 

















Mechanical 
| | in Price. 


and Scientific 
THE "PROUTY co. 


Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 
Construction, 
and Economy 
Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 
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| E. MENUEL & SONS, E. MENUEL & SONS, 
| HONORABLE MENTION. PRIZE MEDAL, 


LONDON, 1862, DRO LONDON, 1870, 


HONORABLE MENT‘ ION, 
PARIS, 1878, 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 











... Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers Of = &«—-+——--=@--————_,, 


of Every Description, for o+.. 


, 
BR _,.. BOOKBINDERS, 
S S ...e EMBOSSERS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 





vo HAT TIP PRINTERS 


lyp nt WOOD PRINTERS, 
i = Sava Genes OF Wane Gnene. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 








A Little Light 


Is needed on certain portions of a printer’s or lithog- 
rapher’s work. The vexatious and annoying delays 
in running half-tone cuts or color forms where masses 
of ink are to be properly distributed is one of the 
points on which many wish light. In damp and chilly 
weather, when everything seems to go wrong with 
ink and rollers, an application of 


Superior Reducing Gompound 


Will cause a ray of sunshine to illumine the darkness 
surrounding you, and make your heart glad. Did you 
ever try it? If not, place a trial order with your type- 
founder or supply dealer. Ask for ‘‘ Superior’’ reducer 
and accept no substitute. Put up in 1,2 and 5 Ib. tins, 
with yellow label printed in black and red. See that 
you get ‘‘Superior.’’ Made by 


Superior Reducing Compound Co. 
J. C. OSWALD, Agent, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
145 Nassau St., New York. 





che Dlagara’’ electric 


Only absolutely Automatic Feeder. 


perfect sheet feeder 
yet invented. 

Feeds one sheet and 
no more each time. 


When writing 
for price, send 


“a 


sizes of sheet 
both ways, and 
bed of press. 


Ail orders filled 
in rotation. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., 










Absolute 
Register 


by our 
entirely new 
7 (inate, | ; registering 
device.... 


SESE 


15-17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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Arabol 
“s Manufacturing Do dou Rule ? 
Company, 








; MANUFACTURERS OF That is, do you rule paper? If so, 
\ a GUMS, you need Ruling Pens. We havea 
__. ———" SIZES AND FINISHES, large stock on hand. Our 
TRADE MARK | PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 








ARABOL- 15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. Sxtra Blue Laste 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT rii'sn aemnp'tedties not saner 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 1c . = 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. is the best thing for making Blue 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 9 Replacing animal glue Ink for feint line ruling. 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


MAGHINE GUM eric “fearesiccd to lant ior choos months. GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION Zt, bes, setaites 116-120 Market Street, 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 
thickness. CHICAGO. 


PRESOMNTIN © FIILIND he ies) pects forthe pecesnccen. 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 


packing nor wrinkle the paper. ® 9 
ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX eeisnst,muciace, vane OOROINEdEC?rS 
9 parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEX i BLE GLUE isu anes tenis Game Setwey glues. BR ul PP Pp / 1e8 
@ 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 














eCHRAP COMPOSITION ! 


eee We ____/o 


i 


The 
Linotyp 


Book Work. Job Work. Newspapers. 
2,800 MACHINES IN USE! 

















ay 
Au. 








SINGLE OPERATOR. Guaranteed Capacity: 


READY CHANGE FACE AND MEASURE. 
NEW FACES FOR EACH ISSUE. 3,600 to 7,500 Ems per Hour! 








Address MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, President. 
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LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 


IN 


Simplicity ... 


197 South Canal Street: 


lire Stitcher. 


THE BEST IS 
THE CHEAPEST! 


Because time is spent in 
Stitching, 
Not in Adjusting. 


Durability ... ‘Reliability 
at last reached. 


Machines cover all classes of work 
up to 14% inches. 


Send for illustrated circular of the 
‘*Monitor’’ before you buy. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
197-201 S. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, September 19, 1895. 


Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers in use since April 15, and they have given 


complete satisfaction. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., City: 


Yours truly, 


THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS. 


CHICAGO, January 24, 1896. 


Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in informing you that the Monitor Wire Stitcher purchased from 


you last November has given entire satisfaction from its first trial. 
as there is no time lost in adjusting the machine. 


Regulator are very commendable, 
te date. 


Your Gauge Clamp and Wire 
The Monitor is up 


Very respectfully, POOLE BROS 


THE FOLLOWING ALSO HAVE THE ‘‘ MONITOR”’ IN USE: 


GROSSMAN PAPER Box Co., 
MONITOR Pus. Co. . 
REGAN PRINTING Hov SE, 
FRANKLIN PTG. AND ENG. Co., 
CADOGAN & HATCHER, 
EUGENE VON BOECKMAN, 


FOSTER PRESS, : Chicago. 
Jacoss-CoLes & Co., : > é Pe 
Geo. A. MARSHALL, . é . = 

J. W. WATTERS & Co., . ; ‘ % 

C. H. NICHOLSON, . : . 


WILL ROSSITER, 
ROBBINS Bros., . : ‘ 
ROGERS, PITKIN & Hau, ‘. : ; si 
ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, 
ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL Co., 
HOFFMAN PRINTING Co., 


BADGER Book & BINDERY Co.,; 


C. H. BrRistTou Co., ‘ 
W.F. RosBinson & Co., 
RECORD PRINTING Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rockford, Il. 
Chicago. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Austin, Tex. 


. Springfield, Il. 

Quincy, Ill. 

\ Fond Du Lac, 
Wis. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Denver, Colo. 

Bardstown, Ky. 


South Chicago, Il. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. P. BARBER, 
GLEANER Pvp. Co., 
MEYER & Co., 


Foster, Dick & Co., . ; Pe of 
Wo. SCHWARZ, Sr., . : . “e o 


“ “ 


DUNCAN & Co., ; 
CLEVELAND Book BINDE RY Co. = Cleveland, oO. 
O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING Co., yd 
TT; A. CIABTON, . Williamsport, Ind. 
AGE PUBLISHING Co., bp Clinton, Lowa. 
MESSENGER Pvp. Co., : . Jackson, Miss. 
FRANKLIN PtcG. & Pus. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Foote & DAVIEs Co., . ‘ 4g 2 
ATLANTA LITHO Co., . ; si 
CHAS. P. ByrRD, . ; : ° ia 
LAWRENCE PRESS, . Columbus, Ohio. 
CiirF & HIGGINS, Detroit, Mich. 
L. TEMPLIN & Co.,. Calla, Ohio. 
WILL WELLS, ; Alton, Iowa. 
W.H. CovtE & Co., . Austin, Tex. 

HALL, BLAcK & Co., . Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bradley 


Cover and 
Poster Designs. 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THE INLAND PRINTER 
CoMPANy has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in 
., two styles, one on fine enameled book paper, for $1.00, and a limited edition of 100 on 
hand-made, deckle edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. Bradley, for $3.00. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both sets are inclosed in 


appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. 
these, it will be necessary to place orders at once. 


If you desire to secure either of 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


197 Potter Bidg., 38 Park Kow, 
NEW YORK. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Donitor > 
S) Automatic 





CINCINNATI read 
ST CHICAGO. ee 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


D. G. EDWARDS, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


For Sale 


...at a Bargain. 


COLT’S 
ARMORY 
ECCENTRIC 
ACTION 
EMBOSSING 
PRESS. 


HIS is one of the most power- 

ful presses ever built for this 

purpose, is practically new and 

provided with every modern im- 
provement. 











Will be sold at an extremely 
Low Price. 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. 


Write for further particulars to 
ECCENTRIC,” care of 


INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 











Scientific American 
— for 








CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
IUNN & CO., 361 BRoaDway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientitic AMtievican 

Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world. Splendidly illustrated, No inte lligent 

man should be without it, oes $3.00a 
NN 


hse ar; $1.50 six months. Address, MU & CO.,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 




















THE 


“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection ts not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 
“WICKERSHAM.” 


TRUE @ I i 


AND 
TIME 
SECURE. SAVER. 












Never slips. Never lets 
go. Absolutely reliable 
wherever placed. 


Only one piece. . . . No 
pointing or adjusting. 
Placed and locked in- 
Direct Expansion. No slid- —_ 
ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 


Entirely of Steel, with . . of form. 


square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 





PRICE KEYS, 
PER DOZ EACH, 
$2.50 50 CTS 





VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


174 ForT HILL SQuaRE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR CATALOGUES, 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS» » 
LETTER HEADS 1c. 








BRANGH OFFIGES: NEWYorRK. CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 





UNEQUALED FOR 
STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


Perfect sectional 
adjustment for 
any length of 
perforation. 
Bent or broken 
needles can be 
replaced 
instantly. 
Needles can be 
sharpened with- 
out removing 





ean the head. 
STEAM AND SEND FOR 
FOOT POWER. = . DESCRIPTIVE 
—— as = CIRCULAR. 


BINNER-ENG-CQ. 





LATHAM MACHINERY Co.: CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 25, 1895. 


Gentlemen,—The 28-inch Round-Hole Power Perforating Machine, which 
we purchased from you about two months since, has been and is now giving 
us entire satisfaction. It has many points of superiority, and is very rapid 
and perfect in operation. * * * 

We take pleasure in recommending this to anyone who requires such a 
machine. Yours truly, PETTIBONE, SAWTELL & CO. 


A FEW OTHERS WHO ARE USING THIS MACHINE: 
“Wichita Eagle,’? Wichita, Kan. Barrett’s Bindery, Chicago. 
Berry Print’g Co., Kansas City, Mo. Chas. Schuetz, Chicago. 
Woodrow-Ryder Ptg. Co., Cincinnati. Leroy & Jurgens, New Orleans, La. 
Franklin Ptg. & Pub. Co., Atlanta. W.H. Coyle & Co., Houston, Tex. 
O. S. Hubbell Ptg. Co., Cleveland. A. N. Webb, Salem, Mass. 
Cameron, Amberg & Co., Chicago. Champlin Ptg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Eugene Von Boeckman, Austin, Tex. T.L. Biatiere & Son, Mobile, Ala. 

Acres, Blackman & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO. 





for Grinding 
Small Batches of 
Printing Ink. 


Pony Mill 





For Prices and Terms, address 


$$ 


KENT & HALY, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Printing Ink Machinery, 
254 Plymouth Street, Ss 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Linden dre 
Loft Dried : the 
Papers 6 Best! 


BONDS, LINENS, 
LEDGERS, 
FLATS, BRISTOLS, 
RULED GOODS. 


Specialties of all kinds made to order. 


Be se fe fe oe fe 


MAPS, 





Linden 
Paper Gompany, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 








FACSIMILE 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the ge by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


JQ AAAS lth N (0), aN Vast 
a me 
TTT 


R AVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 


~]| are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 


folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





Why not have Art Supplements or Art Covers? 


— 

















rr mean Life and Health for your 
business; Life and Health for your 
advertising columns. Have fine illus- 
trations in black, or throw a bit of color 
into your pictures. Have illustrations 
that illustrate. Illustrations that hold 
the mirror up to nature, until the printed 
page is as rich and warm in color as 
the scene itself. You can do it! 


We will send you specimens of the color work of our new Rotary Presses 


and descriptive literature upon application. 
Our machines do work which must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 


Get Posted_ —<- 


26 to 34 Norfolk Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








psc 
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Lowest Market Prices 


] e \ b . 9 
h a er \] | : Is on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 


velopes for mill shipment. 


Gompa ny, i ical 
Da Dp e r and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 
Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 


Sizes or Qualities. | 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
| GHIGAGO. 


...Gorrespondence Solicited. 





Long Distance Telephone : | 
Main Express 84, | 





FOUNDED 1869. OLDEST IN THE WEST. 


The Buckie Printers’ Koller Co. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. % % 


ae address: 42] and 423 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 








(Cj 
3 
| 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 





TO EVE 
A JOY "CEXER ND composiron “8° A RELIEF émptovine printer. 


wee Oar 
AFTER’S 4 HAS awe 
Patented July 80, 1895. PRESSES. 
LYLDEDLYYYHYd Gee Se ae 


HE necessity of locking forms 
too tight (for good presswork) 
to insure safety of quoins avoided. 


et 








JOB CHASE. 


10X15 . $6.25 
I5X19. 6.75 


7x11 . $5.00 
9X13 - 5-75 





Te] 
oD 
4 
S 
™ 
ba 
> 
> 
re 
< 
a 


CANNOT WORK LOOSE from vibration 
of presses. 

Impossible to spring form in locking. 

Check Nut absolutely sustains lock. 

Saves time and adds safety. 

Bearers roll form evenly. 

Positive and square lock on any kind 
of form. 


Made for all styles of presses. 
Chases for special work. Prices 
upon application. 


Bias 
THE?+ PERFECT? BOOK +CHASE. 


29 x 42, 2 Cross Bars, $25. Other sizes; prices upon application. 




















THE RAFTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
Rafter’s Patent Combination Chase and Quoin for Job Presses. 


ADJUSTABLE SQUARE CHASES IN FONTS. 
Manufacturers, Agents and Dealers in 


ALL SIZES WROUGHT AND CAST IRON CHASES. 
ADJUSTABLE CHASES In Fonts. 
Write “for Prices. R. S. PEcK, Treasurer. HARTFORD, CONN. J.J. RAFTER, Secretary. 
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Representative Trade Journals | 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 





AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A _ technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 57 Washington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRAINS free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bimonthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. : 


BUSINESS, “ The Office Paper’? a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, * Practical Accounting,” is conducted with the immediate 
codperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, ‘* Mirror of Advertising,” contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct to every advertising department. Subscription 
price, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 
Published by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Most artistic periodical published. Known circulation. $2.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. No free-sample copies. The Engraver and Printer 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 











LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 


to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, quarterly, illustrated; edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., 286 Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.”,—Chicago 7rtbune. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents. 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor, 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, official 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. ‘Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
—. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
ansas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
a > ioe $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

ag U.S.A. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art in a plain, practical way. $1.00a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
i5th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTERS’ INK, just one copy of it, convinces you of one fact--that there is 
no business that is not open to improvement. For good advertising 
brings ae end trade, and the better and newer it is the more trade it 
brings. rinters’ Ink makes it plain enough that profits from adver- 
tising, rightly done, are sure and heavy. It gives accounts of * how 
they did it,” written by advertisers who have won vast wealth. It 
shows that brains, not money, is what does it. It gives you facts—the 
results of the past—to work on. It tells just those things you are so 
anxious to know, and find so hard tolearn. It is authority on circula- 
tions of papers, and what fields they cover. It touches on many things 
besides newspaper advertising, in fact the 40 to 60 pages of this weekly 
journal are invaluable to merchant, manufacturer and professional man 
alike. It runs a special department for retailers, full of bright, up-to- 
date hints, and ‘ready-made ’’ ads. that are wonderfully helpful. It 
tells promptly of novel ways of winning trade, so you can adopt them 
while new. It saves you from the worthless schemes of fakirs. It is 
not only an aid for beginners, but is more carefully studied by the most 
experienced advertisers than by anyoneelse. Subscription price, $5.00 
Teg Sample copy, 10 cts. Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce street, New 

ork. 


PROCESS WORK, a monthly circular for workers in all photo-mechanical 
processes. Contains the latest and most practical information on all 
methods of process work. Specimen copy gratis from the publishers, 
Penrose & Co., 8-A Upper Baker street, London, W. C. American 
a 50 cts., received by E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, 

ew York. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 
printers actual specimens of elegant typography. Pays advertisers 
(write for rates), more than pays subscribers. iden, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 


SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo. E. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 
Chicago. 


THE WRITER, the only magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription; one year, twelve 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents. Address P. O. Box 1905, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. ° 
TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade | WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 


TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- editor and propeletor, 312 Karbach Bick, Omaha, Neb. 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 
interest to the craft and is on file in all reputable printing offices in the | WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 


United States and Canada, If you want to know what the printers nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
are doing, read it. Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. supplement in every issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
Address The Typographical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
ee ees . yer year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. Sdward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, Malu York: ’ 


Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 


organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 


Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 

i i wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 

UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 

makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 








FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. STANDARD THE HIGHEST. 


FRA NE LIN Eneraving anos 
ELEGTROTYPING G O | p ma NY oo 


341-351 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


manor PRINTING PLATES erocess: 


Commercial Designing and Art Illustrating ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES 


A SPECIALTY. CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 












fe FRANKLIN NN 
ENGRAVING? > 
rs Le ROTYPING NY 


Ain. So 








Dexter 2 THE NEW 


Books 2 (ladruple 


a * SIXTEEN 
AUTOMATIC POINTS Will also INSERT 
and form 
will register accurately on two 32-page 
Rapid Drop Roll Folders, sections. 
sheets with lost guide edges. ae 


F. L. Montague & Co., sat Agents 


17 Astor Place, e Rew York. 
515 Dearborn Street, gy Chicago. 








| it POA: ie te 
For Sale... Johnston steel Die) Granta Semnemmiinn 
L m bossi ng p re Ss * B on d pany can new be aaatiies in 


With this press, catalogue covers, 


i : Inks, Wipes and Stamps by Power book form. This is a valu- 
cards, advertising novelties and fine : : Ads able work for the compositor, 
commercial stationery can be Steel Die Embossed at.the cost of ordinary print- the apprentice, the adver- 


ing, at a speed limited only by the ability of the feeder. ee ee ee 
many suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page 


Add this Press to Your Equipment and do work yourself which you have book, 9x 12 inches in size. Sent to any address on 
heretofore been obliged to send elsewhere. @ I offer this press at much less than | receipt of 50 cents. 
half the original cost. Machine is in perfect order, and complete with all attach- THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 


ments. Good reasons given for selling at such a sacrifice. 
197 Potter Building, 214 Monroe Street, 


For terms, etc., address ‘‘ EMBOSSER,”’ care of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. | 3s park Row, New York. CHICAGO. 
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Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. 7.302 acess 


We can supply bound Vols. IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV and XV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
“ V 


or 


1887, xs a TG68,  s -« » - Sys “« XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, TO04, §.. 4s 2s 
* ean, i 1889, ‘‘ a T8590, . . . (3:60 “‘ XIII, April, 1894, ‘ September, oa, . 1. BS 
oo WAI, es 1890, ‘“‘ 43 ol, = s « =300 phe XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, TO05, s « s  @25 
ss X, a: 1892, ‘‘ March, ee, 2. « «Sag “« XV, April, 1895, “ September, 1895, is R25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





INLAND PRINTER PREMIUM OFFERS..... 


ge ge S October began a new volume, now is an excellent time to make up club lists for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
2 & 


No reduction from the 


regular rate is made for clubs, but the following premiums are offered to those who will Send us subscribers, as an inducement to 


work up lists. The figure before each line indicates the number of yearly subscribers at $ 
named. Where one subscriber only is named, this one must be a zew subscriber; 
be new ; where five or six, t’ °e must be new; where eight or nine, five must be new; 


half-yearly subscribers must be sent to secure the premiums. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 











2.00 each required to secure the premium 
when there are two or three, one must be a new one; where four, two must 


where twenty, ten must be new subscribers. Double the numberof 














1 Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criti- 3 Views in Printers’ Home. —— 
cism. 2 Pressman’s Overlay Knife. 

4 Compounding of English Words.—7va//. 5 Photo-Engraving.—Schraubstadter. | DVERTISEMENTS fully [ 
20 Pocket Di — (F< ~4 _— a : meses f agaay i describing all the pre- ||< 

2 Pocket Dictionary (clo oun Stereotyping.—Pariridge. : = 

3 (leather bound). 4 Steps Ets daariadiam, bem, eataens will be found on 

5 English Compound Words and Phrases.—7vall. 8 Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography. other pages of this number. 9 
5 pe waadict ag —eepoapy —_— : ee ay nd ee: | Look them up. Start at once BX- 
1 Leffingwell’s Rules of Order. Ninety Ideas on vertising. ? eS ‘ a 

1 Multi-Color Chart.—Wiite. 3 Temporary Binder for THE INLAND Printer. || 224 get up a club in your office. y? 
5 The American Printer.—MacKellar. 3 Kelly’s Book on Presswork. A little effort will give you a 

1 Book on Metal Engraving. : 1 Artistic Display in Advertising. premium well worth the time ||T 

5 Perfect Order and Record Book.—Nicho/s. 3 Cost of Printing. ee ee ee 

5 The Pentateuch of Printing.—B/lades. 2 Designs and Suggestions for Jobwork. ek she ° 

5 Wilson’s Work on Photo-Engraving. 3 DeMontfort Press Specimens. — (ee 

2 The Printers’ Art.— Stewart. 2 Etiquette of Cards and Stationery. 

2 Vest Pocket Manual of Printing (leather bound). 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





Want to show a customer the effect of a certain colored ink 
without pulling press proofs ? 

Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper? 

Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 
printed over another color? 

Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper? 


Any of these questions could have 
been quickly and ene an- WU ite’ § ulti- r) Or art 
swered byareference to. . 


which contains samples printed with six different colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each singly, as well as in 
combination with each or all of the others, is shown on seventy-three different kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two 
different effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights of each sample of paper are given, as is also the price 
of each color of ink used, and the order in which printed. 

per copy, 


In order to bring this unique and useful publi- R (| (| | 8&0 | 
cation within ore of everyone, the price ‘ti been g uce v Cen - postpaid. 
Send orders to THE INLAND DRINTER Go. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
or to the New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


Id You ever 
PAD? 


SPEGIAL OFFER..... 
We will mail one of these books free of charge, as a premium, to anyone whose name is now on 
our subscription list who will send us the name of a new yearly subscriber, together with $2.00. See 
your friends now, induce them to subscribe, and secure one of these books. 
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TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 
can be had by remitting amount named under each. Look over the list. You will see a number of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
a art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good tasté and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
8B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 

the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 

These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 

the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 

bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 

Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding. Price, 
postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color  diperrg in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in prt 

stamped in gold and four colors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


MAGNA CHARTA BOND ADS. 

HIS is a complete set of 148 designs submitted in the recent advertise- 
ment competition of the Riverside Paper Company in book form, 
and is a valuable work for the compositor, the apprentice, the adver- 

tiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives many suggestions as to 
proper display. A 160-page book, 9x12 inches in size. Gold embossed 
cover. Sent by express, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 


Y Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for — local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,” ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,” ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,’’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘“Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special’? and ‘‘ Women in 
Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part ot 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a “speller,” made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
Seay. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
LL, printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado aang for the benefit of sick and disabled members ot 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 
ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within roo hours’ 
W study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by an — Size, 7% x 10%, 
293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid. 
on receipt of price, $3. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 


HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘‘The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No ped doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK. 

fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
designs for job composition taken from Zhe British Printer. Its 

ages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 

shown poy J given in one color as 5 ge mgr or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British compositién varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 





COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers. stenographers 
and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, $1.25. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 
HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 
Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
seper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn ata 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een —_ Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 

HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also gives a 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 4o cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 24% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 50cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 
¥ HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 
volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 
art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 
Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 


EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 

know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 

DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 

O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnifi- 

cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
half-tone color work by various processes are given. Price, postpaid, $1.10. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., gives clear and concise directions for pro- 
B duciug engravings by modern methods of photo-engraving, and 
accurate directions for following the best processes for making cuts 
—both in line and half-tone. Accurate formulas and directions are given 
for compounding all the preparations used. The author has endeavored 
to put all needful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and to 
enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. Bound in cloth, with numerous 

diagrams, and provided with a copious index. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


THE COST OF PRINTING 
Y F. W. Baltes. In this work the author presents a system which has 
B been in successful operation during the past ten years, and is adapted 
to large and small printing offices. It isa safeguard against omissions, 
errors and losses, as it is absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its cost shown. Price, prepaid, $2.00. 


STEREOTYPING. 
Y C. S. Partridge, Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
B Newspaper Company. This is the only book devoted exclusively to 
Papier-Maché Stereotyping which has ever been published, and is an 
exhaustive treatise of the subject, ne detailed descriptions of ail 
the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, instruc- 
tions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal Formulas, 
Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating and Care of 
Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of unex- 
ired patents —— to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 50 iliustrations. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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> Byron Weston Co 
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Are now making 
a very superior line of 


FOLIOS 


WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 





si 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 
ale ate ap ee ale 17 x 22—20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 
For Correspondence, 
Insurance Policies, 


Legal Blanks and general 
Mercantile Purposes, 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 





MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PHENOMENAL 
SUCCESS 


has been our reward during the 
past two Commencement Seasons. 


Why? 


Because we have offered to the trade 
Invitations and Programs for Gradua- 
ting Exercises which met every require- 
ment, and had the merits of originality 
and good taste, besides possessing artistic 
beauty, which insured their preserva- 
tion as Souvenirs. 


Printers and Stationers. 


Our line is finer than ever, and as we 
do not sell direct to schools and class 
committees, we look to you to secure 
the orders in your vicinity. 


Samples supplied as usual. 


J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, 


212-218 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 
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asler'es MAGNA CHARTA BOND ‘etary: 





A PAPER THAT WILL 
WITHSTAND THE RAV- 
AGES OF TIME...’ ..°.° 




















FACSIMILE OF LABEL USED ON MAGNA CHARTA BOND PAPER. 























Blue: White: 
17x22—16, 20 lb. 


17x28—20, 24 Ib. 





17x28—16, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 


22x32—32, 40 Ib. 





sss MANUFACTURED BY «+ 


THE MAGNA CHARTA BOND PAPERS 
ARE ALL FINISHED BY PLATING.’ .’.. 


17X22—I2, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 Ib. 17x22—16, 20 Ib. 


I9x24—20, 24 a 19x24—16, 18, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 19x24—20, 24 lb. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Miass. 


The 
Leader 


all TRADE MARK. 


Made from new rag stock. 
Free from adulteration. 
Perfectly sized. 

Long fibre. 


Crushed (in white only): 


17x28—20, 24 Ib. 
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THRiRD PRIZE. 


Design submitted by W. E. Van Buren, Irvington-on-Hudson, New. York, in the Riverside Paper Company’s advertisement competition, 


conducted by the Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


A 160-page pamphlet containing the 148 designs, complete, full size, 


offered in this competition, will be sent. by 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago or New York, on receipt of 50 cents. 
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Folded Papers 
from the 
Web 
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Delicate Adjustments 


—increase labor, worry the pressman 


ee ee 


and consume valuable time. A mechanical feature 
of the “Century” Pony is that its adjustments are 
all strong, szmp/e, durable. Its vital parts are positive, 


labor-saving and convenient for the pressman. 
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To the printer it is a profitable machine to 
operate. To the pressman it is a labor-saver—a 
mechanical marvel that shortens his hours and 


renders the largest returns for his day’s work. 
she she she efe ofr 
Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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The “Century” Press 
In Larger Sizes! 


> 


offe 
offe fe 
offe of 
offe oe 
offe oe 
fe fe 
oe INCE the introduction of the “Century” Pony, early & 
ofe in last year, we have been repeatedly urged to “& 
aff supply the trade with a full line of large sized presses, built in off 
accordance with the ideas peculiar to that press. As the extra- ee 
: ordinary earning capacity of the “Century” Pony became more : 
oe widely known these requests grew in number and frequency, obs 
ae and we determined to comply with the demand. offe 
oe We now announce that “Century” Presses in the following 
“ large sizes are rapidly approaching completion and will, early 
: in next month, be ready for the market: . 
of No. 0& Bed, 43x56... Type Form, 38 x 52 oe 
abe No, 1. “ 39X52... “ 34x48 obs 
of In these machines will be found the features of the “Century” off 
Pony—what they are it is unnecessary to state, as the “Century” fe 
is now well known, and is recognized as the initial machine of = 
a new type of press which must supersede all two-revolution se 
presses now in use. oe 
For a few months the production of these machines will, 
of necessity, be limited; it is, therefore, our intent to distribute ‘% 
them over as large a territory as possible, accepting orders only : 
fe 
fe 
fe 
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fe 
fe 
of 
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Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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There is no such word 
as Fail.... 


That is the reason of the tremendous success of the 


“New Model’ Web. We /e/used to consider the 
impossibility of high speed with a single folder, or 


SPP PPPS 4444 


simplicity in adjustment and construction, or low 


cost of operation. 





The ‘*‘ New Model,” therefore, stands today as the 
one machine which appeals not only to the circula- 
tion and advertising departments, but to the financial 


as well, for it earns money while it saves money. 
ste ste she ofr ofr 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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“4 
» / AN OLD ESTABLISHED The same 
BUSINESS UNDER. . . 
A NEW TITLE... . . goods 
S Pee. ae pr oduced 


which have given the old 
firm its reputation for 


MANAGEMENT AS WHEN Printers’ Rollers of any 
FOUNDED IN 1880... . manufactory in the 
= — » wed United States..... 
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© Sole Agent in the United States es 
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@ Angle-Rotler @ [rinters’ Kollers, 

o Brake 8 Koller Composition, 
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Ar Ye making as much money 
© su as the volume of your business 
warrants ? 


If not, there is a LEAK IN YOUR PROFITS. 


Don’t throw them away in trying to meet new conditions 
with old facilities. 


Stop the leak and start a bank account. 











WE OFFER INDEPENDENCE IN FOLDING. 


ONE Seybold Job Folder handles a range of work usually requiring two to cover. 
It is so simple that the girl who feeds it can, unaided, make every change and adjustment. 


Take your pencil and figure — the wages of three hand folders will more than pay for it 
in a year. After that, it is all profit. 


Then think of the jobs you can take that you are now refusing because “ there is no money 
in it by hand,” or because your neighbor folds by machinery and you cannot touch 


his prices. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


The Seybold Machine Co. 


Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Box Makers, 
Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 


DAYTON, OHIO— 53-55 Louie Street. 


NEW YORK CITY— 44 Centre Street. CHICAGO, ILL.— 371-373 Dearborn St. 
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TRADE 


“Bentrovato” 


MARK 


Dispels electricity from paper on 
the press. Apply a very little to 
tympan, “ZIP!!—electricity is gone. 
You can't afford to be without it. 
Only genuine and reliable bears 
signature on label. Don’t accept 
worthless substitutes. 

All up-to-date dealers have it, or 
should have it. 

Large (8-0z.) bottle, 50 Cents. 


Bingham Bros. Co. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


...49=51 Rose Street, 
New York. 


Also... 
‘‘Machine-cast’”’ Printers’ Rollers. 
Composition. 
Padding Glues. 


5=lb. Cake PADDING GLUE, $1.25. Try it; you will not regret it. 
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| production of the highest se ay 
in the greatest quantity, at the least 
aerntcin expense. ::: 33:3: 





THE PATENTED FEATURES incorporated in 
Whitlock Presses 


(and found in them only) encompass these ends in a man- 
ner unapproached by any other machine in the market. 





WRITE AND LEARN. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


NEW YORK: 
Times Building, 4) Park Row. 


BOSTON: 
Mason Building, Corner Milk and Kilby Streets. 


ST. LOUIS: 
307% Pine Street. 
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f.£. Brown 
Paper Company, 


Adams, Iass., 
U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF 


LINEN LEDGER AND 
RECORD PAPERS 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Ledgers, County or State Records. 


ALL LINEN PAPERS 
For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


BOND PAPERS 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


HAND-MADE PAPERS. 


We are the only makers of Hand-Made 
Paper in the United States, and the increas- 
ing demand for these papers for drawing, 
water-color painting, correspondence and 
special book editions, gives ample evidence 
of their popularity. 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY “BROWN’S” 
PAPER WHEN ORDERING YOUR 


J. W. Butler Paper Go., 
212-218 Monroe Street, Chicago, are Western 
Agents for the Linen Ledger and Record, the 
All-Linen and the Bond Papers. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go., 
207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, are Western 
Agents for the Hand-Made Papers. 


| 
| 
1 
{ 


ee en 
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The Writing is 
always in sight 


in operating a New Franklin Typewriter, and the 
operator can produce more work because of this 
feature alone. It has 







PRICE, @ . the universal arrange- 
$75 Ws # ment of key-board, and 
: eS therefore can be 

operated at sight 
by any operator. 
" It is compact and 
eg takes up but a 
oe small amount of 

space. Being built of the very best material, it 


lasts longer and wears better. 


There are other good points about the New 
Franklin, and we will be pleased to send on request 
a booklet giving some of them. 


TOWER, DAWSON & CO. 


Broadway and Duane. Street, 
NEW YORK. 





TheWickersham (uoin 


REQUIRES ONLY A TRIAL TO PROVE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Perfectly Reliable 
wherever placed, re- 
maining square and 
true, and, best of all, 
never letting go or 
slipping. 

Holds against wood 
or iron. 


Direct Spread, 
with no sliding mo- 
tion; thus an abso- 
lutely true lockage 
without skewing, jar- 
ring, or springing the 
form. 


Quickest Lock-up 


in use; only one piece 


to handle; no point- 
ing or adjusting; 
placed and locked in- 
stantly. 


PRICE PER DOZEN, $2.50. KEYS, EACH, 50 CENTS. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





Made by the 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


ith a 
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ie Mei Ms 
Seott Prin fing JTesses 


| “Tf not superior to all others, are certainly inferior to none.” 


They are 


S ate, 

Sure and 
Si atisfactory 
to the user. 


| QUnequaled for 
Speed, 
Durability and 
Aeeuracy of 
Register. 





| ui ; 
| Class I.—Stop Cylinder. 


] 
] 
ae ye “en yer yee “er ee | ee “ye” mi! “ey nye yy er ye 


| ‘HN ayes oNR ye aq ate ae nye 
| 


We manufacture sixty-seven different kinds of Printing Presses, besides Electrotype and Stereotype 
Machinery. The machines are covered by over one hundred patents, besides half as many now 
pending. Our illustrated catalogue, giving full descriptions of these presses, will be sent on request. 


New York Office, - Times Building. : 
Chicago Office, - SKonadnock Block. a / f eC r CO f T & O. 


| St. Louis Cftice, - Seeurity Building. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








A Halo of Glory 


set with shining shekels awaits the printer who 
is first in his community to introduce the 


Evelyn 
There is Tint Block 


a growing 
demand Process 


for artistic printing, and the fellow who is best fitted 
to do it will catch the creamiest jobs sure as fate. By 
its use you ‘‘whet”’ public curiosity and its attendant 


. e ; : p ioe 
It 1S not even Interesting interests by producing more effective printing than 
eoee your competitor. Over 3,000 printers use and praise 
it because popularity and increased business follow. 
to hear constantly of what people are about to Let us prove our preaching. Put us to the test. Ask 


do or are willing to do. Deeds speak louder SEE, Se 
than words. We do the business, others the | Ornaments for 


talking. If you want rock-bottom prices, come Book and Job Work. 
to us. We carry a complete line of material, Our catalogue, size of The Jnland Printer, printed in 


machinery and type, and as we keep buying and | twenty colors and tints, shows over 1,000 artistic designs in 
1i lI the ti — hand’ hh "3 th sectional vignettes, head, tail, corner and side pieces, orna- 
Senuing a e time, we have on Nand always the | mental borders, pictorial blocks, initial letters, etc. These 
latest and best. goods are all novelties, original with us, and have been 

designed to enable the compositor to more fully cope with 
the pen artist in embellishing superior printing. Sent only 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Che IRanhattan Cype Foundry, Preston Fiddis Company, 


54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK. | PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. BALTIMORE, Mp. 











We sell the American Cylinder, a press you will be 
sure to be interested in. 
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> * any way with your Blank Books, : Seemann, 
i have them made of the celebrated § _ WE ME ME ei 
GY Scotch Linen Ledger, | srsrsams 
: ay an you will adopt this brand per- & | 
; Pe) manent. BB Rw H& E moe mere’ 
: PARSONS PAPER COMP ANY, t UL 
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~~ Fixed for 
Business. 


You can’t give us anything too hard—don’t care 
what sort of a numbering machine you may have 
use for, if you'll give us an inkling of what work 
it’s to do, we will make it for you. We’ve figured 
out so many ‘‘ puzzlers” of late, that we are not 
afraid to tackle anything in the line of numbering 
machines. Get our new catalogue, and if you can’t 
find what you want among the regulars, let us know 
what you have in your head. 


Jos. Wetter & Co. 


20 and 22 Morton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Do You Rule? 


That is, do you rule paper? If so, 
you need Ruling Pens. We have a 
large stock on hand. Our 


Sxtra Slue Paste 


is the best thing for making Blue 
Ink for feint line ruling. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
116-120 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Sookbinders’ 
Supplies. 








“Before you can say Jack Robinson” 





i 




















The J. L. Morrison Co. 


ISN'T IN IT WITH THE INSTANTANEOUS ADJUSTMENT OF OUR 


“New 
Perfection 


No.7” 


FROM ONE SHEET TO SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF AN INCH 
“QUICK AS A WINK.” 


Send for folders and information to 


15-17 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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$ Fpwartistic effects in Antique Printing are easily 
: Z obtained by correct use of the beautiful Old Style 
: = Romans, Italics, Cexts, Borders, Ornaments and =: 
Initials, made by A.D. Farmer § Son Cype Founding § 
¢ Company, 111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. @ @ @ : 
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Linden Are 
Loft Dried & the 
Papers Best! b 


BONDS, LINENS, 
LEDGERS, 
FLATS, BRISTOLS, MAPS, 
RULED GOODS. 
Sesfe fees fe 


Specialties of all kinds made to order. 
Sestesfesgestesge | 


> 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Bear Repeating 


Good stories upon any sub- 
ject bear repeating, and, 
therefore, the one about the 
excellence of the inks of a 
certain Buffalo house can 
here be mentioned to ad- 
vantage and profit. 


BUFFALO 
PRINTING INKS 


are becoming so popular 
and the calls for them so 
frequent that the capacity 
of our works is being taxed 
to its utmost. We are fill- 
ing orders promptly, how- 
ever, and can please you. 
Write for specimens and 
information. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Linden 
Paper Gompany, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Samuel Bingham’ S Son Mig. Co, Se 


SPRINTER” Ps ae Ta tm 


ROLLERS 


Nos. 22=24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 
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f uSe 
Diateo: (CATED: ved FRAMELED - “* 


PAPERS ‘very laraely 
You are Troubled in fi Nelierewes . 


ae 


BLACK PNK that wil work smoothly - 


= over fhoroughly and yel 
nvr Pi CK the face off these delicately 
face papers=[$[T NOT SO 2-2 


Well, we can fix you oul, if you are $0 froubledand 


You peed ne no fancy price for the inlaw 
rte fo us: _ TSheet a Sample - - 


CINCINNATI: 
NEW YORK: 
(HICAGO- 





CINCINNATI. New YORK. CHICAGO. 























BaADCOCR Ianteciring co, | SO 
Optimus ana Dispatch 


Optimus 


TwosRevolution Press. 


Cc, A, COLLORD, 
Manager New York Office, 
9AO Tribune Building. 





The only perfect front-deliv- 
ery—printed side up—without 
fly, grippers, or adjustment of 
any nature, from smallest to 
largest sheet. Built especially 
heavy for fine half-tone, cata- 
logue, book and letterpress 
work, The BEST Two-Revo- 
lution Press ever constructed, 
Nine sizes, 








Zig 





Dispatch 


Drum Cylinder Press. 


A rapid Drum Cylinder 
Press for newspaper and plain 
job work, Speed 2500 to 3000 


per hour. 





Garnbart Bros. & Spindler General Western Agents for... . 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, mi. $B The Babcock Optimus cwoemevotution 
Dispatch Drum cylinder press 
+ | Standard « <« « 


For sale by a. 
i 4 & Foundry Co., St. Paul, Mi A 
Crea Waxed ype Faunary, Ramee Gyo. NP Send for Regular and Country 
Siicr Wesean Type Peucshcy, Ounstin, Shs Catalogues. And other presses of this Company. 


This page is set in Barnhart Bros. & Spindler's new Tudor Text Series. 
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NOTE... We miss id you noti m receipt of Te 
wishing to slight Cupid, ided to run our s ‘6 have the first two editions, you want this one 
February or St. Valentine’s plate in this number. : MODERNIZED ADVERTISING: Remember it is full of new and novel designs. 
(/ ., Chicago. We claim originality. 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO 











ENLARGED EDITION _ Sento 


~ x Cents postage. If you 
pecial 4 
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.. SANBORN’S... 
“Keystone” Cutter 








GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
42 & 44 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


INLAND PRINTER. 


Engravers, 
Electrotypers 


+ AND++ 


Commercial Photographers, 


$83 and 187 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


& 


LONG DISTANCE, BRANCH EXCHANGE 


TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


ee, 
183-187 Monroe Street. Main 217. 


Electrotyping Department . . 
200-202 Clinton Street. Main 217. 


Photographic Department . . 
192-194 Van Buren Street. Main 217. 


Engraving Department .... 
183-187 Monroe Street. Main 217. 


© 


Correspondence invited. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 














Write us before placing your orders. 


(Mention The Inland Printer.) 


NOTICE.—Electrotypes of this border, mortised, $4.75. Other sizes at proportionate prices. 


¢ 
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SWALLOWS \ 
MOMEWAKD =, 
rly” 


\ 
And at all other times in the year, the Inks Xe ; ~ ) : 
manufactured by The Queen Gity Printing Ink YY = 


Gompany, Gincinnati, can be relied upon to 






















give the best results. “I°here may be other makes, 

there may be other qualities, and there may be other ~ 

prices, but the goods put upon the market by this con- 

cern never fail to produce the finest work, to do it at a minimum 
of trouble so far as the pressroom is concerned, and at the same 
time the prices charged are reasonable, when quality is con- 
sidered. All the newest colors and shades. Always up to date. 


Write for specimens and information. 


THE QUEEN CITT 


VAINTING INK ©. 
CHICAGO: CINCINNATI. 


347 DEARBORN STREET. 
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BLANK BOOK AND 
PAPER TRADE 





Cttice of Ghe Fairfield Paper Company, 


Fairfield, Pass. 
Gentlemen : 
We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.”’ 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


IFAT RFIELD IPAPER . JPFALRFIEBLD 
O5 


ILINEN ILEDGER | MASSIUS.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WOoORONOCO JLINEN ILEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 


cities of the United States and Canada. 


( THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
\ GEO, H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, III, 











Che chances 


oe AVE... 


100 to 1 


That the quoins you are using are daily damaging your type 
by spreading at the top when worked with the key, and thus 
throwing the type off its feet. 7 

We are taking such quoins 
out, when of standard make, 
and putting in the 


IMPROVED 
Brower Quoin 


which is, mechanically, the 
most perfect quoin ever made, 
charging merely a nominal 
difference. 










Write us for circular,giving 
full particulars and terms. 
We shall not continue the 
above trading indefinitely. 


Union Quoin 
Company, 


358 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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Write to the 


RKoser-Burgess Paper Co. 
257-259 Monroe St. 
Chicago 
for a copy of 
“R Deep Impression’ ’ 


It will interest you. 
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YOU CAN SAVE GOOD MONEY * * # 


BY AID OF... 


Chorne 


y 


Che 


a 








OFFICE OF THE EVENING GLOBE, itil 
SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 28, 1896. 

THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE Co., 
Chicago, I11.: 

Gentlemen,—Below is a record made on our 
Thorne machine with our operators for the 
past week : 

Total hours, 47:30— setting 276,300 ems. 


Yours very truly, 
JAS. H. NICHOLS, Foreman. 





OFFICE OF 

WEEKLY LAW BULLETIN, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 24, 1896. 

THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE Co., 

Chicago, I1l.: 

Gentlemen,— Mr. Seymour, with Hartman 
spacing, yesterday set 66,770 ems (bookwork), 
ten-point type, in eight and one-quarter hours. 


Yours, Cc. G. JAHN. 


on. SES eae sa 






Consider these Facts. 
ae) 


Price...$1,800. This price is several hundred 
dollars less than that of any other machine 
upon the market. 


Gapacity...5,000 to 9,000 ems per hour. Its 
daily, weekly and monthly average is 
greater than any other machine in use. 


Economy...It is profitably employed where 
hand composition is only sixteen cents per 
thousand ems, as well as in fine metropoli- 
tan offices. 


Typography...Absolute hand-set results 
are obtained. It is recognized as the Pre- 
server of Fine Typography. 


Simplicity...Its construction is the most 
simple. No machinist is required; no mass 
of mechanism; no gas or melting metal. 





THE THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE Co. 


NEW YORK—34 Park Row. 





& 


CHICAGO —139 Monroe Street. 
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PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


INLAND 


PRINTER. 














- | | | . 
‘ Length of | Price for Pricefor | ons 21. Cut | Rapid 
SPECIALTY SINCE | Xx Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. | Indicator. | Gauge. 
| ee ae me : 
Cm. Inch, Mk.) # | Mk. # | Mk.| # | Mk.| # | Mk.| # 
s 

Dachinery AB 50 19% | 425 | 101.20 | 550 | 131.00] 150 | 35.70 | 100° | 23.80! 80 | 19.10 
ABa §5 | 21% 4x5 | 115,50 610) 145.50) 160) |) 38.10 | 105 | 25.00 80) | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23% 575 | 136.90 700 = 166.90 175 | 41.70 | 110 | 26.20 85 | 20.25 
for the whole ACa | 65 25'; | 650 | 154.75 | 775 184.75| 185 | 44.00 115 | 27.40) 85. | 20.25 
AD 71 28 740 | 176.20 865 206.20 | 200 | 47.00 120 | 28.60 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 7 | 30 | 825 | 196.45 | 950  226.50| 220 | 52.40 125 | 29.80 90 | 21.45 
AE 83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 256.20) 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80] 95 | 22.55 
Paper AKa 91 | 35% | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 280,00} 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00) 95 | 22.55 
AF 95 | 37! 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80) 2060 61.90 | 135 | 32.20} 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 394% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60! 280 66.65 | 140 | 33.35) 100) | 23.80 
4 AG 108 | 42 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35 315 75.00 145 | 34.50 105 25.00) 
i us ooo Sm AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15} 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70 105 | 25.00 
AH 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00) 340 81.00 | 155 | 37.00; 110 | 26.20 
ee AHa 140) 55 1950 | 464,20 | 2075 494.20 | 365 86.90 160 | 38.10} 115 | 27.40 
¢ Al 160 60 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 571.65) 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10) 120 | 28.60 

Seven hundred hands employed, AJ 210 | 82! SS os 4700 1,119.20 | 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60 ee sits 

| | 





Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 


Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 























New Monarch Jobbing Folder 


Niagara Automatic Feeder. 


— MADE BY — 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





(Cabinets 


Of all kinds for Type or Electrotypes. 
Made of Oak, Ash or Cherry. 
Regular styles or with special brackets and steel slides. 


Our goods stand the test of time and use, being of good 
material and workmanship. 


No cheap Birch or Elm used. 


Morgans & Wileox Rifg. Co. 
HKiddletown, X. Y. 





Designing and Bailding 


MACHINERY 


For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


OF 
SPECIAL 


REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Secondhand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


JAMES ROWE, 


General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ... CHICAGO, 
























es NEW YORK and 


¢ CHICAGO ¥ ¥ ¥ 


PY, Established mdcccexxxv. 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN 










SHERIDAN'S IDEAL 


Our Latest Improved Automatic Clamp Paper Cutter. 
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HALE- TONES 
at 42-15 Cts. per Square Inch. 


WW" have been obliged to mark up the price. We are so overrun with 
orders that we shall only complete what work we now have in 


hand at 12 cents. While business is good we must charge 15 cents for 
first-class half-tone plates. 


Boston Bngraving ovo 
MciIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 


Correspondence Solicited. Boston, Mass. 








THE WHW™MMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED <-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 








EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+ EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-+ 


gn er CARVER22 


: Paver Cutting 
Dyachine 


Tones S, eta © 


me 1571 oe 1396” Hone 
Joooscccel®  Yeooes 


























ITS SPEED & ACCURACY PROVEN BY USE. 


eAccuracy Guaranteed. 


No Experiments. Oswego D)achine Works, 
Several Improvements. sooo OSWESO, DD. y. 
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There are Folding Machines 


and folding machines, but there is only 
one new one. We will send you par- 
ticulars about it if you will drop us a 
line. It has been a long time since 
radically new features in this line have 
appeared, and we are sure you will be 
interested when you know what they 
are. 


J. H. STONBMBETS & GO. 


25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 





BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
PAPER MAKERS, 
CHICAGO. 


Have You Seen our New Line of 


DEFENDER 
GOVBERS 


ano AMNtique Laid Book ? 


A Dovelty for Art Printers, os 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


§ We Manufacture .. 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
>) Fines, 
pe Bonds, 


7 Linens, 
4 » Colored Flats, 
ee Bristols, 
ae 3) Ruled Stock, 
238-240 Apams Sr $ a Stock, 


GHGAGY, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.... 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 


application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 










le cleclectecly etek Deak deb Leads alate abe be she abe abe abe ato ale abo abe do ate ado ake alo ade abe abe abo ck eaten” 
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The American Paper Company, 
50 to 56 Custom House Place, Chicago, 
solicits the accounts of reliable printers 
and publishers who purchase round lots 
of Book, News, Writing, Cover or Manila 
Paper, and offers to such trade uniform 
lines of high-grade stock, prompt ship- 
ment, efficient mill service on odd sizes or 
special stocks, and lowest market prices. 
W. O. TYLER, Prest., F. P. TYLER, 
Sec’y and Treas. OX GA GX G Gv 
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GKO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX. 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
DAPEBR— 


DEALERS... 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
: OF THE FOLLOWING ::: 


Wholesale 
e°e 


Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 
A SPECIALTY OF Plate and other grades. 
PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 





emember during the “Old Style Era,”’ we 
§ are headquarters for Deckle- 


edge Book and Cover Papers, as well as 


Papers 


Parker’s ‘‘Treasury,’’ ‘‘Commercial’’ and ‘Capital ’’ 
BLOTTING. 


Iinois Paper Go. 


181 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Gover, Book, 
Document Manila, 
Rope Manila 


AND 








GEO. D. FORREST, 
SECRETARY, 


A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES'T AND TREAS, 


W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 


Chicago Paper Company 
—>PAPER— 


OF ALL KINDS USED BY 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
nA 120-122 Franklin Street, 


Telephone No. 251. CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s Celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 


Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Glectric Motors 
directly connected to 


Printing Presses. 





No belts, No dirt, | Attached to any press, 
No gears, No noise, || Easy to regulate, 

More efficient than —_|_ Practically noiseless, 
shafting or belting, | Not at all in the way. 
The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 
CINCINNATI. 

OFFICE: 1032 Broadway. FACTORY: 401-417 Hunt St. 

















E. MENUEL & SONS, E. MENUEL & SONS, j ‘ ODERN th ART 
Yip has A, , 


HONORABLE MENTION. ae PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1862. OROOK LONDON, 1870. 
PRIZE MEDAL, - — HONORABLE MENTION, 

SYDENHAM, 1865. PARIS, 1878. 























.. MMissourt... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


ge “Ne [Dipeet; 
LONDON, ENGLAND. No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. J ht 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers Of = @s—-+—— --+«-- ————_, 





i FOR CATALOGUES, | (Ae 
NS) | ’ 
“s BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
me of Every Description, for .... j EWSPAPERS* * | | 
BR BOOKBINDERS a4 LETTERHEADS I... 
a S 5 .... EMBOSSERS, ae 4 


... HAT TIP PRINTERS 


lyp na WOOD PRINTERS. 
“ep Ficus cana’ or wae Gann 


+». SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 





NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. BRANGH OFFIGES: NewYorK, CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 


mene, Che Color Printe 


BY J. F. EARHART. _ 











AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

a a expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 84% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
7 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 
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ST ART In selecting a newspaper outfit for the country, do 
not fail to include the Ideal Hand Cylinder. The 


RIG HT only press at a low price that is practical. It per- 
fectly meets the needs of the country printer who would avoid on 
the one side the slowness and drudgery of the old hand press, and on 
the other the cost of a drum cylinder, which he is not warranted in 
incurring. Now in hundreds of good offices, it should be in yours. 
It makes a clean, sharp impression, and will print anything from a 
newspaper full size of the press to a handbill or postal card, at a speed 
of 300 to 400 an hour. The sheets are put on and taken off the same 
as on an ordinary hand press; an impression is taken by each forward 
or backward motion of the cylinder. The Challenge Machinery Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. Write us or your dealer for 
Illustrated Circular. FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS and DEALERS. 


ESTERN GOATED FAPER & GARD GOMPANY: exes, 1 


‘ MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Coated and Enameled Papers, Lithograph Paper, 

Enameled Book Paper, Cover Paper, 

Blanks and Boards, Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


Easy to Run! 
Easy to Own! 




















PRINTERS’ GOODS, SucH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. foc'vour tivrary. 


We can supply bound Vols. IV, V, VII, VIIi, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV and XV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference, Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
J V 1887, ‘‘ ross, « . « 3:95 ‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, IeGA, . . . Beas 
sai, 1889, ‘‘ 5 S90, . . » 300 “‘ XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
S Wiii, 3 1890, ‘“‘ = Sor, . .. 3:00 ‘* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, 305, . 3 « 2:25 
sb x, as 1892, ‘‘ March, TORS. « « as ‘“« XV, April, 1895, ‘‘ September, 1895, . . . 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
py Gutlet Deieiing, 28 Park few. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





STOCK x : 

AN 

— _— LITHOGRAPHERS ingore 
BLANKS TO THE TRADE: - RECEIPTS 


DIPLOMA 


ee suiecuce 160-174 ADAMS STREET AND 
dgalag : RAND. MCNALLY BLDG. CHICAGO. (ERTIFICATE 


BLANKS 
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° 9 Lowest Market Prices 

The Da per NI] { | Is on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 

velopes for mill shipment. 

Gom pany, seiaueiaiies 
Dp a Dp e r and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 
1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
GHIGAGO. 


',.Gorrespondence Solicited. 


Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 
Sizes or Qualities. 


Long Distance Telephone : 
Main Express 84, 





a0 FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. STANDARD THE HIGHEST. 


FRA NE LIN Eneravine ano~s 
ELEGTROTYPING G O hy | Dp A N Y ~~ 


341-351 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


mattor PRINTING PLATES erocess. 


Commercial Designing and Art Iffustrating ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES 


yo A SPECIALTY CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 












FRANKLIN 


ENGRAVING was 
LECTROTYPING Ny re 
mn 
KM » 








FOUNDED 1869. OLDEST IN THE WEST. 





* e 9 
The Buckie Printers’ Koller Co. 
Trial Orders Solicited. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. % 3 
ae address: 42] and 423 Dearborn Street, 
Telephone, Harrison 435. Chicago, Ill. 








Want a Paper Cutter? THEN YOU WILL BUY 


Want One Up to Date ? The ADVANCE 


Four Sizes, 22%, 25, 30 and 33 inches. 


It is built of the finest materials. | New lever, giving increased strength. 
Only cutter interchangeable in all parts. | Knife dips, making easy shear cut. 

All shafts, studs and bolts are steel. | Has gibs and set screws to take up wear. 
No lead or soft metal used in bearings. —_It will last a lifetime. 

Has interlocking finger gauge and clamp. | See the Advance, you'll take no other. 
It has figured scale sunk in table. | Positive guarantee with every machine. 


There is nothing “ just as good”; if anyone tells you there is, he is either mis- 
taken or dishonest. The Challenge Machinery Co., Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Ill. Write us or your dealer for Illustrated Circular. j 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. - 






Now 
in Use. 
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Why not have Art Supplements or Art Covers? 


—" 

















| oa mean Life and Health for your 
business; Life and Health for your 
advertising columns. Have fine illus- 
trations in black, or throw a bit of color 
into your pictures. Have illustrations 
that illustrate. Illustrations that hold 
the mirror up to nature, until the printed 
page is as rich and warm in color as 
the scene itself. You can do it! 


We will send you specimens of the color work of our new Rotary Presses 
and descriptive literature upon application. 
Our machines do work which must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 


Get Posted_ —<S* 


26 to 34 Norfolk Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW + CHAMPION+PKESS 
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PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
5 “9x13 * “ 140 
‘ IOXI5 “ “ “ 175 
oe IIXI7 oe “ee oe 225 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
8x12 ‘ és 600 ‘ 8 
9x13 “ 
“ soxrs “ 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


750 “ 100 
=“ a,e00 “ 135 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 









FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE QT TQ GAs ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No CoAL, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


45,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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d Place for Everything! 


T is a mistake to allow expensive furniture and appli- 





ances to lie around the office in out-of-the-way places. 
Galleys are expensive and should be stored in a suitable cabinet, 
especially when filled with type. Get one of these handsome Galley 


aS 


Cabinets from us. It will save you money and you will never regret 
it. Made in all sizes. 


The Hamilton Mis. Go. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


Wood Type 


od Printers’ Furniture 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ss 
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GALLEY CABINET FOR SIXTY-SIX GALLEYS. 


We are constantly adding new labor-saving devices and convenient rent-saving articles of Printers’ 
Furniture. Our immense increase in business and the present great velume of our trade prove that we 
are 7/ght. Send to us or to your dealer for our catalogue. Every supply house handles our goods. 


ASK FOR OUR GOODS. Accept no other and have the Best. 


Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














No amount of 


Ingenious Argument 


is as convincing as a practical 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


ec lM OVWars 
CAL \ © if 







tary Ee Ve test= We make photo engravings f 
MMMM OT TTT TMM TTT *[Fyou use themegive us a trial 
order «Chat will demonstrate the | 


R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery fur Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally, These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


Superiority of our cuts <better than }| 
a volume of culogistic language / 
You can have our 


catalogue for the a¥fing < ¢ 
T 7 











WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 








The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
| principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Be Ve Wise 


and don't buy type cast on the old or bas- 
tard bodies (which you will never be able 
to sort up) when you can get the Cele 
brated 


Superior and AntieTrust 
Copper=/Mixed 


the most durable and highly finished type 
manufactured, in all the standard and latest 
faces, all on the point system, at low prices, 
for which you will always be able to obtain 
sorts, Buy only the best. No connection 
with combines or trusts, 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
183 to 187 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ml. 
fremcansheaetoneningptencne st 


NSAS CITY, MO, 
TERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB 
BRANCHES: fy MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., . PAUL, MINN, 


LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO 





INLAND PRINTER. 


HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE IS OUR LATEST. 








Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 
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& Paper Folding 
Machine... sins, 


FoR FINE 





ae 


Book and Pamphlet Work. 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brotbers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, “ CHICAGO. 
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FRONTISPIECE, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
MARCH, 1696, 
































SCENE NEAR BREMEN, GERMANY. 


Half-tone by 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
195-207 S. Canal street, 
Chic ago. 





